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THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 


In tracing the rise of the present Premier, we pointed out the 
unfair treatment which in our opinion he had received at the 
hands of the body of English journalists. And this unfairness 
consists mainly in the persistent manner in which the sayings of 
his youth were made to rise up in judgment against him, and 
phrases which might have been appropriate years ago, were 
reiterated in his disfavour. Lord Salisbury, if such attacks were 
not beneath his notice, might complain of similar treatment. 
His habit of eager and searching criticism was easily misrepre- 
sented into captious sarcasm, and the absurd charge of 
“‘vituperation ’ has even within the last few days been re- 
vived. He may, however, secure in his well-earned greatness 
afford to despise the malignant attacks of those men who 
attempt to gain a little cheap notoriety by such casy means. 
‘The nation has long since discerned the undoubted merits into 
which his young promise has ripened. 

Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoigne Cecil, the third Marquis of 
Salisbury, was born in 1830. He was educated at Eton and at 
Christ Church, and took his degree in 1850. Illness prevented 
him from appearing in any high class, and the lowest of all, the 
fourth, contained his name. He was elected a fellow of All 
Souls’ College, in birth, appearance, and degree fulfilling the 
old traditional requisitions for a fellowship of being bene natus, 
bene vestitus, et parum eruditus, soon afterwards. In the same 
year he was elected a member of Parliament for Stamford, which 
place he represented for fifteen years. ‘The advocates of small 
boroughs will note as an argument for their views that two of 
his former colleagues in the representation of Stamford have 
been’ members of the cabinet, the present Chancellor of the 
Iixchequer, and Lord Chelmsford. 

Lord. Robert Cecil, as he was then called, for his elder 
brother, Lord Cranborne, the heir to the marquisate, died 
more than twelve years later, was for some time a quiet 
member of the house. <A few short speeches, which the 
papers scarcely condescended to report even in an abbreviated 
form, among which may be mentioned one in support of the 
conduct of Lord Palmerston's Government in the Crimean 
war, served just to keep his name before the eyes of his 
constituents, but he took no part in Lord Derby’s second admi- 
nistration, although his father was appointed President of the 
Council. Gradually however it became to be recognised that 
there was some force in the speeches of Lord Robert Cecil. 
‘They were clothed in good language, clear and well-arranged, 
and gave evidence of an independent habit of thought and 
breadth of view. His speeches in 1863, on the blockade of the 
Southern states of America, and on the respective organizations 
of the French and English armies were really valuable contri- 
butions to the discussion of the subjects. 

In the following year he took a more decided part still. He 
brought forward the famous motion with reference to the mutila- 
tion of the school inspector's reports, which led directly to the 
retirement of Mr. Lowe and indirectly to the formation of the 
‘cave of Adullam,” and the composition of those brilliant 
speeches which did so much to enliven the great Reform 
debates. And the indignant fervour with which he protested 
against the dismemberment of Denmark and the peace at any 
price policy of Lord Palmerston’s Government did much to 
rouse the strong popular feeling of sympathy with the gallant 
little kingdom. 

In the reform debates of 1866, Lord Cranborne as he had 
then, by the death of his brother, become, took his full share. 
He had by this time risen to the rank of one of the prominent 
speakers of the party, and was marked out for office im the 
Derby Ministry, though his selection for so high a dignity as 
that of Secretary of State for India was scarcely expected. His 
appointment was fully justified by his success. The caustic 
critic of the measures of his opponents, the somewhat romantic 
champion of failing causes, became at once the brilliant adminis- 
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the reform question were eagerly expected, the news of a split 
in the Cabinet was announced. Foremost among the dissen. 
tients was Lord Cranborne, who withdrew from the ranks of the 


| ministry, alleging that one of the resolutions was tantamount 


trator and the great statesman to whose wise rule India long | 


looked back with regret. He had scarcely been a minister for 
three weeks when the duty devolved upon him of bringing for- 
ward the Indian budget, and his speech displayed high qualities 
which took even his best friends by surprise. It was universally 
admitted by friend and foe alike that a strong minister had 
arisen such as Indian affairs and Indian finance were sadly in 
need of. But the hopes he inspired were soon disappointed. 
Eight months later, when the resolutions of the government on 








to the introduction of household suffrage, to which he could 
never give his consent, and to which he subsequently offered an 
uncompromising opposition. 

In 1868 he succeeded to the title and was removed to the 
Upper House where for some time he pined for the more con. 
genial atmosphere of the House of Commons. The formality of 
the debates, the want of occupation for great part of the session 
and tke little importance which attached to the deliberations of 
the Peers chafed his impetuous spirit, and many were his com. 
plaints as to the rules which left the initiative in all important 
measures to the Lower House. But his great talents of organisa. 
tion and administration soon found scope. The Chairmanship of 
the Quarter Sessions of Hertfordshire, was added to the post of 
the Chairman of the Great Eastern Railway which he had held 
for some time, and in which he had already succeeded in mate. 
rially improving the prospects of the line. So strong was the 
public confidence in his ability that he was offered, in company 
with Lord Cairns, the task of extricating the unfortunate London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway from the mesh of entanglements 
in which shareholders, debenture holders, and creditors were 
alike involved and which at one time threatened to close the 
line completely to traffic. His appetite for work was thus toa 
certain extent satiated, and with incalculable benefit to public 
interests. 

Lord Salisbury was married in 1857 to the daughter of the 
late distinguished Baron Alderson. In 1869 he was elected in 
succession to the late Lord Derby, as Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford. During his public life he has been a frequent con. 
tributor to political literature, the Quarterly Review was enriched 
with many unmistakeable articles from his pen, written in the 
same trenchant and vigorous style as that which distinguished 
his speeches. He wrote also in the Oxford Essays. , 

There is, perhaps, no public man in whom greater confidence 
as an administrator is reposed than in Lord Salisbury. A most 
significant proof of this has been lately given. When the warn. 
ings of the terrible Indian famine were first dimly muttered, the 
regret was universal that Lord Salisbury was not at the head 
of the India Office instead of that dilettante amateur the Duke 
of Argyll. As soon as it became apparent that the much denied 
Conservative reaction was an accomplished fact, the Times took 
a singular tone. Its affection for the Gladstone Government at 
once disappeared. ‘‘ There is but one man able to save India,” 
was the burden of every article—* let the beaten Ministry retire 
that Lord Salisbury may at once be placed at the head of the 
Indian office.” All traditions of etiquette were cast to the winds 
as the famine drew nigher with gigantic strides, and the man to 
whom the eyes of India were turned for help took the place to 
which he had been unanimously called. 

His first step in his new office was very characteristic. The 
mischief of the sensational correspondent has often been pointed 
out. A man whose duty it is to send startling items of news, 
and whose ideas must necessarily be shallow and superficial, the 
special correspondent has the opportunity of doing an immensity 
of mischief. An over-coloured telegram from the afflicted pro- 
vinces calculated to excite extreme alarm and indignation in the 
public mind appeared in a contemporary. Immediate inquiry 
was made, and a denial of the truth of the statements and an 
explanation of the real state of the case was at once forwarded 
with a request for insertion in the offending journal. Such vigour 
and determination as this augurs well. Since Prince Bismarck’s 
unpleasantly frank rebuff to Dr. Russell, no such lesson has been 
read to the sensation-mongering tribe. 

The present Ministry are universally admitted to be strong in 
one faculty, that of administration, and by the commen consent 
there is no greater among them than Lord Salisbury. Orator, 
statesman, administrator, and author he stands even now in the 
first rank, and what he has yet done may be only the prelude to 
an even greater and more glorious career. 

How far, however, he is suited for the réle of premier—to 
which at some future time he may aspire—has still to appear. 
That he is strong on those occasions on which a decided policy 
is required, has been abundantly shown. But to be the leader 


| of a party requires a very peculiar talent, and very decided tact. 


We have lately had an example of this, which has clearly 
shown that the highest genius is not always accompanied by 
that flexibility of mind which is necessary in leading a party, 
and the rigid and unbending nature of Mr. Gladstone is in 
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ereat measure parallelled by the strong and decided convictions 
of Lord Salisbury. 
justice to the honesty, uprightness, and integrity of a mind 
which unites the eagerness and fervour of youth, to the 
matured wisdom of experience, 


~ oe 


MY HOUSE IN STREET. 











Ir is in the middle of a street, patronised by aspirants to a 
place on the walls of the Academy. I will not further particular- 
ise it than by saying that it slopes very much to one side, and 
thus offers a reeling aspect quite in consonance with the charac- 
ter and habits of its inmates; it has been settling down more 
and more on the left side of late, and there is every likelihood 
that it will one day or other afford to the inhabitants a more per- 
manent and lasting shelter than they might desire, by crumbling 
down over their heads. As it is, this particularity gives it an 
advantage by which one may make interesting experiments. 
Thus, a ball placed on one side of a room rolls down hill to the 
other side without any impulsion, and mountain climbing may be 
practised with advantage in one’s bedroom. ‘The landlord (who 
lives in some subterranean regions below the house) is himself 
an amiable and original character; not to speak of his timidity 
in demanding his rent from his various tenants—a defect the 
said tenants have never been heard to complain of—he is endowed 
with numerous particularities, He is himself in the artistic line, 
dealing in various rare pictures, and he is very proud of his keen- 
ness as a connoisseur. Often has he displayed to my scandalised 
eyes some nameless croiite, saying with suavity: ‘ Now 
louk at this beauty! What colour! What tints! It's a real 
authentic Giorgione, sir! It was sold by the immortal artist to 
the Prince of Morocco-Ricordo for two thousand guineas. 
The Prince was eventually ruined, and wept for three days at 
having to part with his pet painting. . . . It was knocked 
down to the Count of Rococo Vasi, who made a present of it to 
the famous Punchinello del Basto, who sold it for a thousand 
pounds to the Jewish dealer Moshesh Melchissidec, a descen- 
dant of Shylock, the Jew of Venice. It then made its way to 
England, into the gallery of the Duke of Marlborough, who used 
to sit regularly an hour after his breakfast looking at it. . . 
- Now, look ye, I'll let you have it for two pound ten!’ 
He, my worthy landlord, has no ends of Michael Angelos, Titi- 
ans, Raphaels, and Poussins. Worshippers of the old masters, 
go ye to my landlord’s ; he will accommodate you with genuine 
masterpieces of the Florentine and Venetian Schools, which he 
will never sell you for more than three pounds and a tanner. 

But my chief purpose is to describe the artist inmates of my 
house in Street. With this object let us, according 
to an architectural process common to poets and observers of 
human nature, slice the house in two, and exhibit, wand in hand, 
my fellow lodgers, much as a Charlton fair Barnum describes 
— phenomena from his dingy trestle to an anxious crowd 
CiOW, 

This, first of all, ladies and gentlemen, is the ground floor. The 
large studio which you can see is neither remarkable for its beauty, 
nor, indeed, for anything at all, except its lord and master. In 
person he is a good looking and genial fellow. However, his 
artistic propensities are not of the brightest. He is afflicted 
with a passion for riding, and playing the soldier, which is only 
surpassed by one for drinking beer. He belongs to some volunteer 
corps or other, and never misses the Brighton review. Every 
morning he wields Indian clubs and dumb-bells ; his muscles are 
admirable, and he rides like a lord, or a jockey. Engrossed as 
he is by all these recommendable exercises, his art fares rather 
badly. He paints some two or three pictures a year—landscapes 
which offer but little variety. In one of the pictures, such a tree 
is on the left on a green hillock; in another the tree is on the 
right, and the hillock remains on the left. By this simple pro- 
cess, Our artist saves himself a deal of useless cogitation as to 
his subjects. ‘The scene invariably lies in the neighbourhood of 
Wimbledon. If he paints during thirty more years, as there is 
every likelihood he will, England shall be gifted with nirtety 
retrospects of the hillock and a tree, sometimes on the right 
at others on the left, at Wimbledon. 

Next to his studio, on the same flat, dwells a mysterious 
painter, who seems profoundly affected with hypochondria, and 
being disgusted with men and life, vents his despair in grim per- 
Sonations of Death dancing the can-can. 


But none the Jess can we hasten to do | 
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Far more interesting in many respects is the first floor tenant, 
whom you may perceive reclining on a sofa in his spacious 
apartment in an American attitude, and looking at the ceiling 
with a fixity which equally betokens engrossment of the mind, and 
absolute vacancy of the same resulting from undue potations the 
night before. I fear the latter hypothesis is the exact one. My 
fellow tenant paints for the Academy, and I can assure you that 
when he is sober, and not playing the flute (an instrument he cul- 
tivates in the small hours of morning), he is the most charming 
fellow in the world. Of his excellent humour in drink, I will 


| quote two instances: the other day, | was going up to my own 





quarters, when in the dark, something flew by my ears, and I 
heard a clashing noise against the wall. I looked round, and 
beheld my amiable “ first floor” standing on his threshold, a 
candle in hand, and smiling sweetly. He was smiling and trying 
to pull off the only slipper he had on. In musical tones of surpri- 
sing melody from a man who struggles with his third or fourth 
bottle, he implored my assistance “to take it off, so that he 
might throw it at my head too.” The noise was explained: as 
I passed him, he had dexterously hurled the right slipper at my 
head, and with much logic he was anxicus to have another shot. 
On another occasion I heard from my room a loud noise sug- 
gestive of a human body rolling down a flight of steps with dan- 
gerous velocity. I ran down, persuaded that my “ first floor” 
had broken his neck. He was sitting on the last step, and ap- 
peared very comfortable there, while his hat and stick lying far 
astray, testified to the accuracy of part of my surmise. I offered 
to help him up, but he declined with the sweetest smile, declaring 
that he was very well on the stone step, and that he would ask of 
the landlord the privilege of living there altogether. I got him 
safe to bed, nevertheless, not, however, without an assurance 
from him that he would punch my head then and there if he could, 
but that it could very well be done next morning—an idea which 
seemed to afford him immeasurable relief. 


Contiguous to his studio, lives another artist, also of rather un- 
usual habits. He owns a dog and atrumpet. He comes home 
at one o'clock in the morning, and thrashes his dog; after this, 
he steps out on the stairs and plays a solo on the trumpet. Then 
he allows ten minutes to elapse, thrashes his dog again, and 
plays a second solo. This amiable practice goes on at the same 
intervals until half-past two. Of all the persons concerned 
thereat, the dog is the least satisfied. 


We will now climb to the second floor. We encounter the 
‘‘ little blue flower,” of the house—an artist who paints flowers, 
plays Mozart's Sonatas on a cracked piano, very much to the dis- 
comfort of the trumpet man (who, like all great musicians, derides 
every instrument except his own heavenly one), and likes to 
walk about the roof of the house in a sentimental mood. T'rom 
his imprudence it is easy to infer that his poetical reveries 
will terminate one of these nights on the kerbstone in 
Street. His neighbour on the same flat has taken to playing 
the cornet, merely out of opposition to the trumpet man and 
to the piano man. When one of the three begins, the others 
begin also, and the house is not exactly tenable at these 
times of musical reprisals. 

The third floor is wholly tenanted by a Bohemian of Bohe 
mians. His studio is marvellous to behold. Combs, brushes, food, 
colours, books ; all his things are everywhere and nowhere. He 
cooks his own meals, and eats them among this chaos on a small 
deal table. He buys the Daily News in the morning, stretches it 
on the table in guise of atable cloth, and nourishes himself while 
reading his table cloth. ‘The walls he uses as a pocket book, in- 
scribing his engagements, appointments, borrowings, and debts, 
so that those acquaintances of his who have borrowed half-a- 
crown of him may see the transaction duly chronicled on the 
wall paper. His door is fantastic, bearing as it does, messages 
in pencil, among which are to be found those of the washer- 
woman, besides the inscriptions of well-known men. The Bohe- 
mian works sometimes, but as little as he conveniently can, and 
his principal delight consists in considering the state of mind of his 
visitors when they leave his den, which is one of bewilderment 
bordering on insanity. 

Such are my fellow lodgers. When I say that I never lived 
in any house so full of events as this one, readers will not contra- 
dict me, I dare say. Perhaps they would like to try it. I have 
just left my room under peculiar circumstances it 18 useless to 
relate. In spite of the little eccentricities of genius I have 
alluded to, the inmates are very charming fellows, and merry to 


boot. 
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Each moment with transport my bosom felt warm, 
For what, my dear mother, like beauty can charm ? 


OLD-FASHIONED CARICATURES. 









by JOSEPH GREGO. ‘The remembrance alone, while their praise I rehearse, 
aS Gives life to my numbers and strength to my verse : 
NEW SERIES.—No. XII. Then allow for the rapture the Muses inspire, 
H. W. Bunpury.—Partr V. Such themes call aloud for poetical fire. 






I've read how the Goddesses meet all above, 
And throng the immortal assemblies of Jove, 
When join’d with the Graces fair Venus appears, 
Ambrosial sweet odours perfume all the spheres ; 








AN EPISTLE DESCRIBING THE BATH ASSEMBLIES, 


2, 


Sy CHRISTOPHER ANSTEY, 









From Mr. S. Brunperneap to Lavy BLunperneap (Hs But the Goddess of Love, and the Graces, and all, 
Mamma). Must yield to the beauties I've seen at the ball ; 
| ‘“Wuar joy at the ball, what delight have I found, For Jove never felt such a joy at his heart, 





By all the bright circle encompass’d around, Such a heat as these charming sweet creatures impart. 




















A LONG MINUET AS DANCED AT BATH. 


In short, there is something in very fine women, “ But hark, now they strike the melodious string, 
When they meet all together, that’s quite overcoming. The vaulted roof echoes, the mansions all ring; 
a | At the sound of the hautboy, the bass, and the fiddle, 


. * * . 


Sir Boreas Blubber steps forth in the middle, 





A LONG MINUET AS DANCED AT BATH. 





Like a hollyhock, noble, majestic, and tall, For in every science, in every profession, 
Sir Boreas Blubber first opens the ball. We make the best progress at years of discretion. 
| Sir Boreas great in the Minuet known, How he puts on his hat with a smile on his face, 






Since the day that for dancing his talents were shown, And delivers his hand with an exquisite grace ; 
Where the science is practised by gentlemen grown. How genteely he offers Miss Carrot before us, 
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Miss Carrot Fitz-Oozer, a niece of Lord Porus; To a tune that they play'd us a hundred times o'er? 
How nimbly he paces, how active and light! See little Bob Jerom, old Chrysostom’s son, 
One never can judge of a man at first sight ; With a Chitterlin shirt, and a buckle of stone: 


But as near as I guess from the size of his calf, What a cropt-head of hair the young parson has on! 
He may weigh about twenty-three stone and a-half. Emerged from his grizzle, th’ unfortunate sprig 
Now why should I mention a hundred or more, Seems as if he was hunting all night for his wig ; 


Who went the same circle as others before,‘ Not perfectly pleas’d with the coat on his back, 





‘ 
A LONG MINUET AS DANCED AT BATH. 
Tho’ the coat’s a good coat, but alas, it is black ! Yet still he accuses his parents deceas'd, 
With envious eyes he is doum'd to behold For making a man of such spirit, a priest. 
The Captain's red suit that’s embroidered with gold ! | Not so Master Marmozet, sweet little boy, 
How seldom are mankind content with their lot ! Mrs. Danglecub’s hopes, her delight and her joy : 
Bob Jerom two very good livings has got; His pigeon-wing'd head was not dressed quite so soon, 





A LONG MINUET AS DANCED AT BATH. 


For it took up a Barber the whole afternoon ; | To be flogged by a tyrant for Latin and Greek ; 
His jacket’s well laced, and the ladies protest For why should a child of distinction and fashion 
Master Marmozet dances as well as the best: Lay a heap of such silly nonsensical trash in / 
Yet some think the boy would be better at school ; | She wonders that parents to Eton should send 
But I hear Mrs. Danglecub’s not such a fool Five hundred big boobies their manners to mend, 
To send a poor thing with a spirit so meek, When the Master that left it (tho’ no one objects 
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To his care of the boys in all other respects) 
Was extremely remiss, for a sensible man, 
In ever contriving some elegant plan 

l’or improving their persons, and showing them how 
To hold up their heads, and to make a good bow, 

When they've got such a charming long room for a ball, 
Where the scholars might practise, and Masters and all: 
But, what is much worse, what no parent would choose, 
He burnt all their ruffles and cut off their queues: 

So he quitted the school with the utmost disgrace, 

And just such another's come into his place. 

She says that her son will his fortune advance, 

By learning so easily to fiddle and dance; 

So she brings him to Bath, which I think is quite right, 
For they do nothing else here from morning till night: 
And this is a lesson all parents should know, 

To train up a child in the way he should go: 

For as Solomon says, you may safely uphold, 

He ne'er will depart from the same when he’s old. 


But who is that Bombazine Lady so gay, 
So profuse of her beauties, in sable array ? 
Hlow she rests on her heel, how she turns out her toe, 
How she pulls down her stays, with her head up to show 
Her lily white neck that out rivals the snow ? 
Tis the widow Quicklackit, whose husband last week, 
Poor Stephen, went suddenly forth in a pique, 
And pushed off his boat for the Stygian Creek: 
Poor Stephen! He never return'd from the bourn, 
lbut left the disconsolate widow to mourn : 
‘Three times did she faint, when she heard of the news; 
Six days did she weep, and all comfort refuse : 
But Stephen, no sorrow, no tears can recall !— 
So she hallows the seventh, and comes to the Ball. 


For music, sweet music, has charms to control, 
And tune up each passion that ruffles the soul ! 
What things have I read, and what stories been told 
Of feats that were done by musicians of old! 
I've heard a whole city was built from the ground 
By magical numbers, and musical sound ; 
And here it can build a good house in the Square, 
Or raise up a Church where the godly repair. 
I saw, t’other day, in a thing call’d an Ode, 
As I lay in a snug little house on the road, 
How Saul was restor'd, though his sorrow was sharp, 
When David, the Bethlemite, play’d on the harp: 
And ‘twas music that brought a man's wife from Old Nick ; 
And at Bath has the power to recover the sick : 
‘Thus a Lady was cur'd t’other day.—But tis time 
‘To seal up my letter, and finish my rhyme. 


e- + 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 
By “Our Dramatic Critic.” 


No. VIII. 


‘Time, who changes all things, has not spared the gradations 
of theatrical rises, and the sharp lines of demarcation which 
used formerly to exist between the different lines of business 
have been much altered by the sweep of his “ effacing fingers,” 
and the exigencies of the theatre often cause rapid promotion to 
a better class of parts or reduce the walking gentleman to 
‘utility.’ The traditional distinctions are curious and not alto- 
gether intelligible. The part of Horatio, for instance, is gene- 
rally played by the walking gentleman, and Laertes falls to the 
lot of the next higher grade in histrionic art, the ‘Juvenile 
lead.” Rosencranz and Guildenstern are of course walking 
gentlemen, and so is Osric, who however may more properly be 
classed among the exponents of ‘eccentric light comedy,” and 
has even on an emergency been played by the first chamber- 
maid. 

In addition to this a very decided alteration has been caused 
by two comparative innovations, the greater power given to an 
author at rehearsals and the introduction of travelling com- 
panies. The effect of the former is that young actors are more 
sought after, as being less prejudiced and more easy for the 
author to induct into the manner in which he wishes his play to 
be rendered, and the number of theatres renders it easy to find 
an adequate representative for any part. In the case of a stock 


company such as is seen at only a few theatres now, the author 
fits his parts to the individual peculiarities of the actors. 
| Then again “ stock” pieces are less played than ever. Fog. 
| merly an actor who engaged for any particular line of business 
| was understood to be acquainted with all the parts appertaining 
thereto, and such an excuse for an imperfect knowledge of a 
part, as ‘*I have never played the part before " would be met by 
the instant rejoinder, “‘ Then you had no business to engage for 
jhis line unless you were well up in it.”’ 

At the present time, in London, at the West-end theatres, at 
at least, if a stock piece is put up, it is revived with lavish accom. 
paniments of scenery and costumes, and rehearsed as carefully as 
if it was a.new piece. The Haymarket and the Gaiety are, per. 
haps, the only houses where a standard comedy is revived for a 
few nights, and a succession of changes takes place in the pro. 
gramme. The dismal way in which when various pieces were 
played for two or three nights, to afford a “ star” the chance of 
appearing, at two or three houses, the parts were generally 
filled, is conclusive proof how far the old system has died out, 
and also that it possessed very many advantages. 

The travelling companies have a very marked effect indeed on 
the styles of acting. The old country theatres, such as we have 
described them, afforded an effectual though rough system 
of training. But now, though the audiences enjoy the same 
constant variety, the actors have to be constantly playing the 
same parts. And again, such characters as would be allotted to 
the juvenile lead are frequently given to quite a young actor 
who possesses certain advantages of face and figure, and who 
gains experience by continual repetition. There are possibly 
more parts well-played on the stage at present than there ever 
were in the old days, but there are certainly fewer actors of any 
versatility or real talent. 

There are instances of actors who have, in one of these com. 
panies, played the same part for nearly two years, and have 
become quite confirmed in any defects and mannerisms. ‘The 
evil is the same as in the case of long runs, only still more 
exaggerated. Mr. Henry Neville is an actor of extreme talent, 
one of the best in fact on our stage. But the long continued 
performance of Bob Brierly in the Ticket of Leave Man, has 
been most injurious to him. It was a long time before he could 
quite shake off its influence, and even now occasional traces of it 
may be noticed in his acting. And in the case of another actor, 
we may question how far it is wise for Mr. Irving to affect so 
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much one particular line of parts. The evil which is great in 
the cases of these really distinguished actors, is intensified in the 
case of the ordinary run of performers. The old school maintain 
that no man ought to come to London till he has had ten years 
experience in the country. Without going so far as this, it may 
safely be laid down as a rule for intending aspirants to dramatic 
honours, that it is quite as bad to spend two years in playing 
one part, as it is to devote that period to ‘‘ winging” and 
‘“ fluffing” new ones. But a little rough country work to give 
assurance, and then two years routine work through “ stock” 
parts are an essential part of an actor's education. 

The first sensation of playing a leading part is even more 
striking than that of the first appearance on the stage, and in a 
small house is one that can never be forgotten. In such a 
building as the New Royalty, for instance, the gallery seems 
strangely close, and notwithstanding the pressure of that first 
rule for every actor, to disregard the audience, it is difficult to 
avoid the glances of the many eager eyes that are fixed on the 
stage. In playing a small part there is less attention found in the 
audience, who listen wearily and impatiently for the coming of 
the chief performers. In the case of leading business of any 
kind the actor feels that the dialogue on the stage is prepafing 
the way for his entrance, and that now every word and action of 
his will be watched and noted. 

The peculiar murmur that runs through the house when the 
leading actor is expected is at first disconcerting, and then comes 
the effect of laughter or applause. It is difficult at first to realist 
the fact that the audience is serious, laughing with and not a 
you, and applauding of set purpose and not in jest. And thea 





of course comes the feeling of responsibility, and a greater 
anxiety as to appearance and acting. 

The present theory of the stage is that all acting ought to be 
natural and conversational in style, that is of course supposing 
the actor to be playing juvenile parts, as distinguished from 
eccentric or low comedy; and, notwithstanding the many de- 
nunciations that are launched at the unhappy performers, * 
must be fairly said that they, as a rule, endeavour to be natu 
and realistic in manner, and that their sins of omission 
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author. In point of fact this natural manner is one of the most 
difficult things possible to attain, and there are really but few 
plays in which even the best actors are able to give fair vent to 
their ideas of common sense. 

One of the chief difficulties connected with the juvenile lead 
is the duty of love-making ; and to hold the mirror up to nature 
in this instance is not always consistent with stage effect. The 
business of proposing marriage is performed in real life in many 
ways, all of which are positively natural, but at the same time 
impracticable to reproduce. The late Mr. F., according to his 
lively widow, proposed on various occasions, “ once on a donkey, 
once in church, and the other times on his knees.” But without 
resorting to these possibly exaggerated forms of homage to 
female charms, the skill wanted to make lovers’ scenes aught 
but ludicrous is very rare. The feeling of sheepishness which 
is so common in the world must be hidden on the stage, or the 
scene will be too comic. Then it is not easy to throw any real 
tones of passion into the voice. The face, too, must be kept turned 
towards the audience, the eyes raised, and the voice duly pitched 
so as to avoid a yell of ‘‘speak up” from an unsympathising 
denizen of the sixpenny gallery. Add to this that there is pro- 
bably no man who does not feel that he is making an ass of 
himself when he is making love, or who would not rush away 
from the tenderest ¢éte-d-téte if he thought anybody was looking. 
An engagement has actually been broken off by the inconsiderate 
conduct of the lady's brothers. Corydon and his Phyllis used to 
court in a dining-room, the blinds of which were duly drawn 
down. One warm day the window was left open, and the 
thoughtless lads raised the blind, and shouted “I spy I!” 
What Corydon’s language was we forbear to repeat, but the 
young lady eventually declared that she was glad to get rid ofa 
lover whose temper was so hasty, and who displayed such a want 
of affection towards her family. The man must be very com- 
placent who can make love in public without some feeling of 
shame. 

The best stage lovers of our times have been. perhaps Leigh 
Murray and Fechter, and, in a less romantic walk, Mr. H. J. 
Montague. We will hope that, in addition to the difficulty of 
making sham love to a young lady towards whom you have no 
tender feeling whatever, and who may very possibly have been 
grumbling at your stupidity all the morning, our hero may not 
experience the sensation of that eminent actor who, playing on 
the first night of a new drama in some sentimental part, rushed 
to embrace his bride with due ardour. Unluckily the actor had 
a peculiarly sensitive nose, and the lady had been eating onions. 
The critics complained the next day of a want of tenderness in 
his impersonation. 











Quatrevingt-treize. Par Vicror Huco. Tome I. Paris: 
Lévy Freres. © 


We: shall take this very remarkable work volume by volume, 
and begin by giving a summary of the plot. The first book is 
entitled, ‘* Le bois de la Saudraie.” Opening in the year. 1793 
the story begins by deseribing at some length, and with con- 
siderable picturesqueness, the discovery of a famished mother 
and her two famished children by a party of Jacobin soldiery 
engaged in scouring the wood we have named. Compassion 1s 
taken on the babes by a kind-hearted vivandiere, and, owing to 
her tact, they are adopted as the children of the battalion, the 
soldiers crying, as of necessity, ‘‘ Vive la République.” This 
first book is distinguished by dramatic action, vigour, and beauty 


to exaggeration so characteristic of the author. Nothing can be 
more charmmg than the few graphic touches which bring the 
whole scene of the forest before us; but the mother’s account of 
the barbarous manner in which her family had been treated 
under the old régime is disfigured by an excess of melodramatic 
colouring. The second book, entitled “ The Corvette Claymore,” 
places us on board a vessel manned by emigré officers and 
deserter sailors engaged in a descent on the French coast. 
Much graphic and picturesque writing here follows. Occasion 

ally we are reminded by the nature of the localities described of 
‘* Les travailleurs dela mer,” but no self-repetition is perceptible, 
the incidents are original and picturesque, and altogether the 
author is seen in one of his best moods. Few better things 
have we met with in recent fiction than the description of the 
cannon broken loose on board the,vessel, and the havoc it pro- 
duces. Here M. Hugo indulges in one of his favourite devices 
of attributing an imaginary vitality. to an inert mass. The 
cannon is described as a wild beast full of fury and cunning. ‘The 
disastrous mishap which causes the death of several men, and 
dangerously injures the vessel, is owing to the negligence of one 
of the crew, who, after a most exciting struggle with difficulties, 
is nearly crushed by the escaped monster, being saved, however, 
by a most singular character, an old passenger, destined to play 
a very important part in the story. This old passenger, an 
individual of great authority, after rewarding ‘the cannonier for 
his bravery. with a cross of S, Louis, sentences him to be shot 
for his neglect of duty. Hardly is this done, however, than the 
enemy is perceived. Owing to the impossibility of a retreat a 
sea-fight is necessitated, the old passenger, that his mission 
may be completed, being taken secretly ashore in a boat, which 
is commanded by a volunteer, who presently reveals himself as 
the brother of the man who has been shot. Threatening ven- 
geance, he, a superstitious Breton, is overawed by his com- 
panion, who, in a most remarkable speech, upbraids him with 
deserting the cause of God to embrace that of the devil. All 
the preceding is extremely fine, full of force, novelty;and excite- 
ment, the various fableaux being brought before the reader with 
literally startling power. Landed, the old. passenger despatches 
Halmalo, who has vowed fidelity to him, on various missions, 
and, seated on the summit of a dune, watehes, but does not hear, 
—the wind being in an opposite directionthe tocsin vibrating 
from the perforated clock-towers of the neighbourhood. ‘There 
is something weird in this scene, which opens the third book. 
The voices of two women and a child are heard passing, the figures 
not being seen. ‘The old man picks up a paper blown towards 
him by the wind, on which he sees a price set on his own head 

—that of the Marquis de Lantenac. He is accosted by an old 
mendicant, known as ** Le Caimand,” who recognises him, but 
provides him with shelter in his cave. The next day the 
Marquis encounters in the wood where the story first opened a 
wandering band, which he supposes to be a party of Republicans, 

but*which turns out to be a troop of Vendéans, Welcomed 

with enthusiasm, and learning that a defeat has been inflicted 








of description, and both that jerkiness of language and tendency 


on his enemies, he mercilessly orders a number of prisoners, 


| including the vivandiere and the woman she had rescued, to be 


shot, his motto being ‘‘no quarter.” Le Caimand, otherwise 


| Te!lmarch, appears again after the massacre to find one of the 
| women dead, the other, the mother, still living. We now reach 


the second part of the novel, the first book of which opens at 
Paris during the Reign of Terror. Graphie descriptions follow, 
and now appears probably the most remarkable character of the 
whole work, one Cimourdain, formerly a priést, now an austere 
Republican of the most advanced type. His character is 
described at great, but not tedious length, every touch being 


| powerful, and pregnant of meaning; and the volume closes 


with a protracted and stormy conversation between Robespierre, 
Danton, and Marat, which is terminated by the sudden appear. 
ance of the ex-priest, who offends Danton, and gains the appro- 
bation of Robespierre, by affirming sturdily that he believes in a 
God. Space precludes us from more than barely noticing a 
scene which, as may be guessed, possesses interest of no ordi- 
nary kind. 

So far as this one volume is concerned, M. Hugo’s romance 
is a decided improvement upon his last. We have less preju- 
dice, less ignorance, less exaggeration, less diffuseness. There 
is a commendable briskness of action, not so much mannerism, 
greater freshness and sincerity. The woodland scenes are very 
pretty indeed, the characters have individuality and interest, 
the tableaux are effective in themselves and well contrasted, 
and there is no evidence of a fatigued brain. On the other 
hand we miss the pathos and the sympathetic element so con- 
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spicuous in ‘* Les Miserables,” and we regret to see, what was 
almost inevitable, a tendency to mistake fustian for tragic 
power, and to be deluded into quite a false admiration for the 
so-called * Titans” of the French Revolution, reckless, despe- 
rate, and unscrupulous men, who grasped power for the most 
selfish ends, and without the slightest real ability to turn their 
opportunities to account, simple adventurers who, by their 
fanaticism, incompetencv, and mutual terror, plunged their 
country into a worse state than that from which they pretended 
to rescue it. It would be well if Frenchmen were to take a 
clear and unprejudiced view of the period dealt with in the 
volumes before us. Danton, Robespierre, and Marat, were not 
Titans at all, but mad theorists, whose creed was not “ Liberty,” 
but ‘* Violence,’ and who by their folly, and utter absence of 
practical ability, brought ridicule on the cause of progress, and 
delayed the triumph of true Liberal ideas by no inconsiderable 
period. 
The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine and Family 
Treasury. Conducted by Cuaries Mackerson, F.S.S. 
Vol. XIV., September 1873—February 1874. Houlston 
and Sons. 

We have received the half-yearly volume of this most excel- 
lent periodical. There could not be a better household maga- 
zine,’ since it depends for its contents upon writers of sterling 
merit, and the editor always manages to steer a safe, middle 
course, equally removed from frivolity and goodiness. As an 
example of this, we may cite from the volume before us, such 
papers as those by “ A Country Vicar,” Mr. Jewitt’s papers on 
‘*Church Bells,” ** Warrior Saints,” and‘ the article on Handel's 
‘*Meesiah.”’ There is something to suit all tastes. 

Vols. 


Fables in Song. By Ropnerr Lorp Lyrton. 2 


William Blackwood and Sons. 

It was rather a hazardous experiment, in these matter-of-fact 
days, to put forward serious truth in the guise of parable. 
‘There is too much fear that the reader will either read the story 
for its own sake, without troubling his head about the applica- 
tion, or, that he will not read it all—deeming such trifles as 
fables beneath the dignity of a being with his lofty range of 
thought. Yet Lord Lytton has made the daring venture, and, 
as is sometimes the case, his daring has won success. There 
cannot be two ideas, either as to the intrinsic merit of ‘ Fables 
in Song,” or as to the reception which the book will meet. 

‘To begin with, it is not many of our living singers who, 
viving us some matter on which to meditate, can at the same 
time fill our ears with such pleasant music. Melody and 
Reason seem to have well-nigh parted company, now-a-days— 
we are for the most part treated by our poets, either to philoso- 
phical dissertations in creaking metre, or to chaunts which 
might have been sung to the harps of Corinth or Lampsacus. 
So we may prize Lord Lytton’s re-union of music to sense and 
decency. At the outset of the book we are arrested by the 
motto to “ The Thistle,",-—‘* The Thorn Ballad,” it might have 
been called—and as we go on, the ripple of the lines keeps on 
stopping our reading, to make notes, till we are overwhelmed 
with an embarras de richesses. But here is a passage: it is 
from that same fable of ‘‘The Thistle"—an allegory, as we 
take it, of the ultimate triumph of patient endurance : 


“ And his long-pent life into blossom burst, 

A single blossom: but statelier far, 
And fairer, than many a million are. 

A splendid disc, full and flashing with wonder! 
As the sea-rose swims on the water, so 

That effulgent star on the bleak earth under, 
Lay spread out in a luminous glow. 

And ‘ At last I can blossom ! blossom ! blossom !’ 
The Thistle laughed, greeting the earth and heaven, 

And he blossomed his whole heatt out of his bosom, 
And all was forgotten save all that was given.”’ 


Lut there are nobler qualities in these poems. One of the 
first things that has struck us in them is their intense 
humanity—the perfect sympathy with actual life at its best and 
purest—whilst the author has, at the same time, a keen eye for 
the ludicrous side which exists in everything, and is always 
ieady to laugh, but without a touch of cruelty or cynicism, at 
iznorance and folly. He is as much at home in describing the 
conceited gabble of the mole in “ The Eagle and his Com- 
panions,” as he is when speaking of the rough carpenter un- 
manned by the dear child's prattle, in ‘‘ Only a Shaving,” which 
last-named, we may remark, is far and away the best of the 
fables. And when it comes to being thoroughly humorous 


The Illustrated Review. 





could there be anything funnier than the grave account of how 
all the pets ate each other, till their master unconsciously wound 
up matters by eating the bear? 

Lord Lytton puts forward, more than once, a theory to which 
we have seen exception taken, viz., that a poet must be alone 
in the world, and must learn to be content with his own loneli- 
ness. As it seems to us, those critics who have cavilled at this 
proposition utterly mistake the author's meaning: he is right 
and they are wrong. For he nowhere says or intimates that poets 
are not gregarious, or that they commonly shun the company 
of their fellow-men. What he means, as we take it, is, that 
not one of those who live the everyday life in common, with 
that one amongst them who secretly knows that he cannot be 


** As a reed with the reeds in the river,” 


will ever know how lonely is his real, inner life: how often the 
man is crying behind the mask of conventionalism for the very 
weariness of loneliness and disappointment., Then Lord Lytton 
reaches out a hand to such an one, and bids him rejoice and 
take comfort in 


‘“* His strength to be alone.” 


It is not the least valuable of the many good lessons con- 
tained in ‘‘ Fables in Song.”’ 


a 


Rasy € hair Notes, 


Society generally has been so much absorbed of late in the 
consideration of how it should best do honour to our new Duchess, 
that there has really been little or no talk of anything else; if people 
diverged to any other topic, it was, in nine cases out of ten, to 
speculate as to whether Her Majesty would or would not open Parlia- 
ment in person. Our task in catering for the amusement of our 
readers, is, this week, rather like making bricks without straw, and we 
feel almost tempted, were it not too painful a subject, to talk about the 
weather. 
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Mr. P. H. Calderon, R.A., will probably send a couple of pictures, 
one of them of considerable importance, to the forthcoming exhibition 
of the Royal Academy. The pftincipal of these represents the 
crowning of a knight by the queen of the tournament, at whose feet he 
kneels, wearing her colours. The smaller picture is a charming study 
of three young girls in white, who have fallen asleep during a hot 
afternoon upon a blue couch; the room is partially darkened on 
account of the heat, and the ladies hold books in their hands. The title 
of this is ‘“‘ Half-hours with the best authors.”—Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, 
R.A., will contribute as many as four‘pictures. The subjects of two 
of them are taken from Shakspeare’s Hamlet :.in the first, the Prince 
is seen irresolutely contemplating his uncle who kneels in prayer, the 
figure of Hamlet is in shade for the most part; in the second, Ophelia 
sits weaving her garlands beneath the willows. The two other 
paintings respectively represent a couple of bloodhounds, baffled in 
their pursuit of a fugitive by a running stream, and a scene on the 
lagoons in Venice, with market boats. Another picture which will, 
probably, attract a good deal of attention, is a large one by Mr. 
Charles Green, “ May it please your Grace!” a cortege of municipal 
authorities advances from the arched gateway of a medieval city, to 
present an address to some potentate, who is presumably approaching, 
whilst a bevy of ladies look on from an elevated gallery outside the 
walls. Mr. Towneley Green, also, has a painting in hand of some 
size, of an itinerant artist of the time of George II, repainting a sign, 
at which the neighbours look c¢ritically—Mr. Fred. Barnard, well- 
known by his powers of illustration, has a long picture, containing all 
the most characteristic features of his work showing the crowd that 
habitually precedes the Guards’ band, in its progress down the Mall in 
St. James’ Park; the various faces reproduce all the familiar types of 
London street life, and the band itself brings up the rear. Mr. William 
Holyoake, the former Curator of the Painting School of the Academy, 
has two pictures in hand, a gardensscene, and a dramatic group of 
some fugitives, who have. just taken sanctuary within the walls of an 
abbey, at the open gate of which stands a monk, with uplifted crucifix, 
defying the baffled pursuers.—Mr. Joseph Knight has two landscapes, 
in oil, of large size, one of which, an effect of evening light on rising 
meadow land, is, perhaps, one of his best pieces; the other is earlier in 
the day-time, a field of springing corn, with labourers. 

- te 

Of course it would be impossible now to do away with all these art 
exhibitions, and it would always be desirable to have one or two of the 
best ; but it has often arisen as a.query in our own mind how far Art, 
in the highest sense, is really benefited bythem. And we must confess 
to strong doubts as to whether the number of such shows™now existing 
does not work actual harm. Menpaint pictures, in too many instances, 








not because they are impelled to any particular subject, but because 























such-and-such a gallery is going to open on such-and-such a day. 
lhey are not content to work at their picture for its own sake, it 
must be done by sending-in day, or they will be unrepresented; and in 
the rush of the modern world a man is so soon forgotten if his name 
be once lost sight of, that one can hardly blame those who act 
thus, but one must deplore the fact. Fewer exhibitions would obviate 
this feverish need of haste, and added to that we should get a better 
show at each. 

lalking of shows! We are assured that there is a little coferie ina 
well-known suburb of London, the members of which go in for a most 
eccentric exhibition of themselves at evening parties. They wear the 
knee-breeches, silk stockings, jabot, &c., of a hundred years ago! It 
must feel like taking tea with Sir Charles Grandison. We should be 
the last to say that our present costume is comfortable or becoming; 
but if we are to go back to old times why not select a good period ? 
Nothing could have been more artificial than the eighteenth century. 
And is not such an affectation of singularity rather enraging? It 
seems like saying, ‘‘ We are the people, and wisdom will die with us!” 


=< - 


We have several times taken occasion to impress on the minds of 


our readers the necessity for co-operate action, and strict legislation 
in connection with the scandalous mismanagement of our railways, 
and we are glad to find that our efforts are likely to be backed up by 
other papers. There is an excellent article on the subject in the 
latest monthly number of Chambers’ Fournal entitled * Railway Acci- 
dents.” The statistics are not a little startling, and the conclusions 
drawn are both forcible and true. 

Amongst other forth@oming sales, Messrs. Puttick and Simpson have 
a most tantalising announcement—simply ‘ Library of a celebrated 
poct.””. One will be curious to know whether it is a living or a dead 
bard whose books are coming to the hammer. In either case it will be 
interesting to see what volumes were the chosen companions of any 
huown poet. 
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QUEEN'S. 


lus Wandering Heir still keeps its place in the bills, though with 
ome alterations in the cast. Foremost among these is the substitution 
of Miss Ellen Terry for Mrs. John Wood, as the fascinating heroine, 
Philippa Chester. Miss Terry’s impersonation is very different from 
that of her predecessor Mrs. Wood, who, despite one or two peculiarities 
of voice, made Philippa a thoroughly consistent character. It was as 
natural to see her in male attire, as in her own proper garb, and the 
change from Philippa to Philip seemed natural. On the other hand 
Miss Terry is scarcely so well fitted in the third act, and her girlishness 
in the second lacks the spontaniety and freshness which were so charm- 
ing in Mrs. John Wood's acting. The sentimental side of the character 
is however well brought out, and Miss Terry acts with extreme grace 
and ease. Indeed her performance would leave but little to wish for, 
had the part not been created by a lady to whom the character was 
exactly suited. We must, however, advise Miss Terry to reconsider her 
attitude in the last scene when James is acquitted; the mode in which 
she falls over the side of the witness box has a most ludicrous effect, as 
seen from the front of the house. 

Mr. Kelly is an improvement on Mr. Vincent as the scoundrel 
Rowley, and Mr. Leathes shows decided promise as the unfortunate heir, 
though at present there are two defects against which he must guard, a 
stiffness and angularity of attitude, and a tendency to force his voice 
and to speak far too loud in some scenes. Mr. Ferrand has toned 
down his villainous Lord. We cannot help wishing that Mr. Reade 
could have ended the piece in rather different a manner. ‘The trial 
scene is one very difficult to represent adequately on the stage, and in 
performance is forced and inadequate. ‘The rest of the drama is 
admirable, but the trial is, in our opinion, decidedly weak and in- 
elective, , 


COURT. 

The often-urged objections to dramatic versions of novels apply 
Strongly to Ready Money Mortiboy, which has been arranged for the stage 
by its authors, Messrs. Walter Maurice and James Rice, and brought 
out at this house. The novel, itself, both as regards the conception of 
its hero, and many of the incidents showed great freshness of idea and 
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power of delineation. But on the stage some of the most interesting 
characters disappear. The religious gymnast and his daughter, anil 
the old missionary were really striking creations, and they find no 
place on the stage. Besides this, a story which when enlivened with 
many episodes, and numerous admirable descriptive passages, was un- 
doubtedly interesting, proves when passed through the crucible of 
dramatic alchemy to be slight and made up of old and familiar mate- 
rials. 

As acted, the story of Ready Money Mortiboy may be thus summarised : 
—The old miser who gives his name to the piece had a son Dick whom 
fourteen years previous to the date of the play he turned out of doors. 
The son returns with the intention of getting a sum of £5,000 out of 
his father for gambling purposes by pretended reform and by working 
on the old man’s feelings of avarice and love of gain. In this he su 
ceeds so well that his father in order to avoid the legacy duty makes 
over the whole of his property to his son by deéd of gift. Dick is now 
perfectly contented, but for two things. First of all he had contracted 
a secret marriage with his father’s servant before he was turned out of 
the house, and this interferes with his intentions towards a cousin. 
Next he is hampered by an old gambling partnership witha Frenchman 
—Alcide Lafleur. This latter difficulty he is freed from by payment of 
the £5,000 to his partner, which he had undertaken to get from the old 
miser. The marriage knot is cut by the discovery that the maid ser- 
vant had been married before, a painfully old expedient, and Dick is 
apparently free to marry his cqusin. The young lady, however, refuses 
him on the ground of a prior attachment to a young gentleman whom 
Dick forthwith takes into partnership. The Frenchman then returns 
asking for more money, and in a rage at being detected in cheating at 
cards shoots Dick, who dies forgiving and bléssing everybody. 

The play, as it stands, wants curtailment; many of the speeches are 
too long, and the authors have indulged too much in a succession of 
duologues between the leading characters, the interest especially in the 
last act, dragging excessively, while they have as yet not found the art of 
taking their personages off the stage in a natural maaner. But the work 
is cleverly written, though we must admit that the most applauded 
speeches were principally those which were to our mind the weakest 
and most conventional. The old miser is extremely well drawn, and 
some of his sayings are wonderfully characteristic. Dick himself is a 
finely conceived type of personage, and his individuality is well sus- 
tained throughout the piece, his closing scene being contrived with an 
unusual amount of skill and power. But the servant is conventional 
and is made too farcical, and the heroine is a pleasing young lady, and 
that is all that can be said for her, except in praise of one or two very 
tenderly written love speeches. 

The good-hearted though unprincipled Dick is well acted by Mr. 
Rignold, who plays with becoming moderation of voice and gesture, 
and fairly brings out the points of the character. His dying scene 
wants reconsideration, especially the final roll off the ottoman, Mr. 
Cooper is admirable as the old miser, though his voice is scarcely well 
managed. But his make-up and his conception of the part are good. 
Miss Litton is pleasant and natural as the cousin, and Miss Henderson 
very good indeed in the tenderer sides of the maid servant Polly. Het 
conventional farcical utterances raised laughter, but they were the least 
artistic part of the work either of actress or author. Mr. Bruce 
plays the 'renchman carefully and well, though he fails always to sus- 
tain the accent. His acting when he appears ruined and desperate 
was really fine. Mr. Bishop has little to do as a gentleman farmer, 
and does it fairly. We wish we could say the same for Miss Kate 
Manor, as a very conventional scheming mother. The part is absurd, 
and Miss Manor's acting was forced, artificial, and utterly undignified, 
and by no means lady-like. 

A little revision and condensation will much improve the piece, which 
will then have doubtless a good run. It has certainly novelty of con- 
struction, if not of plot, and from the skill with which the two leading 
characters are drawn, is a clever and effective production. 


OLYMPIC, 


Mr. Tom Taylor's drama of Clancarty scarcely shows to advantage 
his powers as a dramatist. ‘The interest is sacrificed to the supposed 
necessity of giving historic colour and to a redundance of dialogue. 
Excision of a very large portion of this would materially improve the 
play, and there are one or two characters that might, with much 
advantage, be wholly omitted. 

The romantic nature of the story of Lord Clancarty, of his marriage, 
when but a child, to a wife from whom he was immediately separated, 
his visit to England only to be arrested and sentenced to death asa 
Jacobite, and the strong attachment which sprung up between husband 
and wife so strangely parted, affords, as Lord Macaulay long ago 
pointed out, plenty of materials for the dramatist. Mr. Taylor has 
handled these rather ineffectively. His drama contains one or two 
strong situations, notably in the third act where Lord Clancagty reveals 
himself to his wife and is arrested in her bedroom, and in the last act 
where the wife pleads for her husband's pardon, But between these 
situations is an intolerable amount of padding. It is necessary, we 
suppose, to find parts for all the leading actors of the company, and 
Mr. Taylor is quite right to bring into requisition the services of Miss 
Fowler. But just at the most interesting parts of the play, to delay the 
action altogether, in order that this young lady may illustrate how 
nearly akin are the natures of a fine lady and a pert soubretle, and to 
indulge in various smart sayings utterly out of keeping with play, period 
of time, or character is surely making too much of a sacrifice to this 
necessity. If all these episodes, amusing enough in their way, but 
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utterly out of place, were cut out and played as an afterpiece, Clancarty 
would be much shortened and improved, and the audience would be 
spared the infliction of seeing the final farce. 

The acting in Clancarty is fairly good. A wonderful realistic repre- 
sentation of the utter and hopeless terror of a man pursued by a mob, 
is given in the last act by Mr. G. W. Anson, whose acting of this little 
scene was most striking. The way in which he cowered with fright, 
clinging frantically to his protector, and finally slinking abjectly off the 
stage, was painfully truthful. If Mr. Anson can sustain this extreme 
force, he has an undoubtedly great future before him. 

Mr. Neville though deficient in dignity of bearing is a competent repre- 
sentative of the Earl, though he should discard the Irish brogue, which 
is very intermittent and gives a low comedy tone to the whole. But he 
plays his love scenes with tenderness and care, and in the great scene 
of the third act he displays force and manly vigour. Mr. Charles Neville 
admirably made up as William III., and speaking exactly like Mr. 
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Hare, is careful and finisned in the part. The rapid improvement jn 
Mr. Charles Neville is really very marked. Mr. Vernon plays Lady 
Clancarty’s morose and treacherous brother forcibly and well, but Mr. 
Fisher though he looks the part of a young lover to the life, has much 
to learn in the art of managing his voice, and is stiff and laboured in 
action. . 
Miss Cavendish, who represents Lady Clancarty, plays unequally, 
In her tragic scenes she shows a certain force, and some o/ the expres. 
sions of her face were well-considered and very fine. But there is a 
sense of hardness in her performance, a lack of self-abandonment, and 
an over-abundance of consciousness. And there is one point to which 
we must call both her attention and that of Mr. Neville—we allude toa 
tendency to speak too loud. Take the situation in the third act. A 
stranger, known only to Lady Clancarty as a friend of her husband's 
bursts into her bed-room at midnight, and then discloses himself to be 
that husband whom she knows to be a proscribed rebel. Surely the 


“ELDORADO” AT THE STRAND THEATRE, 


(Drawn by Greco.) 


conversation would be carried on with hushed whispers and bated 
breath. But in her anxiety to make “ points” Miss Cavendish raises 
her voice to a high pitch, and Mr. Neville erred in the same respect. 
No wonder that the unhappy Earl was discovered. ‘ihe only surprise 
was that the interview lasted so long. 

In the lighter scenes Miss Cavendish was, perhaps, too light and 
cheerful, especially in the prison scene in the last act. But the scene 
where she pleads with the King for her husband's life was rendered 
with dignity and pathos. The cheerfulness of Miss Cavendish in some 
places was probably, however, due to the infectious example of Miss 
Fowler, who rattled through her part without any apparent idea that 
there was anything serious in the piece. She was very lively, very 
sprightly and sportive, and wore a succession of the most charming 
costumes imaginable, but if she and Mr. Taylor between them would 
curtail Lady Betty’s flow of spirits and her propensity to appear as a 
** feather-headed creature 
piece would be improved. 

Well put on the stage, and well if not brilliantly acted, Clancarty 
seemed to please the audience. If Mr. Taylor will not be afraid to use 


” at the most serious moments, we think the | 


the pruning knife, especially in the historical parts, and if he could 
improve the weak and wearying first act, he will have produced a very 
successful drama. 
S —_—t 
We have been unable to notice the novelties produced at the Holbom, 
as regularly as we could wish, owing partly to the many demands on 
our space, and partly to the frequent changes of programme which 
MM. Valnay and Pitron have given us. 
Of the amusing Voyage de M. Perrichon, which M. Ravel introduced 
to us some years since at the St. James’, we can only say that it 8 
| thoroughly comic, and that M. Didier’s well-earned reputation as 4 
comedian does not suffer by comparison of his performance of the here 
with that of his famous predecessor. 

Aux crochets d'un gendre which shows us the miseries of a young hus 
band tyrannised over by his father-in-law, who, while accepting a home 
under his roof, contrives tb excite universal sympathy as an unfortunate 
victim, deserves attention on account of the admirable acting of M 
Schey, who plays to the life the querulous old man, sometimes grum 
bling feebly at his supposed hardships, and sometimes almost bursting 
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with passion because he cannot always have his own way. Equally 
clever, too, was M. Didier’s impersonation of a long lank chemist with 
, foolish son whom he is anxious to marry to an heiress, and whose 
readiness to seek his own self-interest enables the son-in-law to break 
the chain which binds him down to his selfish father-in-law. 

“Ny ; Domestiques produced last week is a farce of the same order as 
Hich Life Below Stairs, and has, if we mistake not, been already 
adapted for the English stage. In this piece M. Didier is very amusing 
indeed, as the scheming valet who plays upon his master’s vanity and 
desire to be thought younger than he really is. He sends him out of the 
wav in search of a certain belle parfumeuse, whom Re is supposed to 
have captivated. M. Pericr, as the master w ith his affectation of the 
years of youth, is, in his way, as good as M. Didier, and shows his real 
capabilities to greater advantage than in any part in which we have seen 
him. Mdme. Wilhem is hardly suited as a servant; so far as appear- 
ance goes, but acts and sings spiritedly enough. The famous quadrille 
danced at the end of the piece is characteristic and amusing. 

fe 

For the summer season at the Princess’ Theatre several of the lead- 
ing Parisian artists are engaged, including M adame Favart, the reigning 
queen of the Comédie Francaise, Mdme. Marie Laurent, who appeared 
here last year, Mdme. Dica Pétit, from the Porte St. Martin, Mdlle. 
Léonide Leblanc, and M. Got, in addition to the present company. 

A musical adaptation of M. Perrichon by Mr. W. S. Gilbert, is in pre- 
paration at the Court. 

The Criterion will open on Saturday with a comedy by Mr. Byron, 
An American Lady, and a political satire by Mr. Gilbert, Topseytur- 
veydum. The company is very strong, as Mrs. John Wood, Miss Fanny 
Holland, charming both as singer and actress, Mr. J. Clarke, Mr. 
Byron, Mr. Dewar, Mr. David Fisher, and Mr. J. H. Barnes? a rising 
young actor, who played with Mr. Saker’s company at the Globe last 
year, are engaged, The front of the house is sure to be well looked 
after by Mr. Hingston’ 





By the death of Mdlle. Aimée Desclée the French stage has been 
deprived of probably the most finished and natural actress that has 
ever been seen, though her pre-eminent merits were recognised only 
late in her life. She was a pupil of the Conservatoire at Paris, where 
she graduated brilliantly, and on the express recommendation of Scribe 
she was engaged at the Gymnase. She made her débiit in Diane de Lys, 
in a part she played with such striking effect in London, but attracted 
no attention. From the Gymnase she passed to the Vaudeville, where 
she acted without any success in Henri Murger’s Vie de Bohéme. 

Discouraged at her reception Aimée Desclée, like Berton, went to 
Russia, and thence to Turin, where she remained some years. Her 
next engagement was at Brussels, and there, while playing in Diane de 
Lys, she was seen by Dumas, who procured her an engagement at the 
Gymnase, where she appeared on September 1, 1869. : 

Here she rapidly made a reputation. As the wayward heroine of 
Frou Frou, in La Princesse Georges, in La Femme de Claude, and in La 
Gueule du Loup, she drew all Paris to see her. Her visit to London 
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be imagined. We can but say, with an experience extending over five- 
and-twenty years, that no actress we ever saw impressed us so strongly. 
— 

The woes of a candidate for a seat in Parliament have been several 
times made the subject of dramatic treatment, and M. Flaubert 
has brought out at the Vaudeville a four act comedy Le Candidat, which 
might prove the source of painful memories to many gentlemen now 
enjoying a short sojourn in Paris. M. Rousselin, the candidate, has 


| three opponents, all of whom are willing to be bought off on suitable 








| 


last year was equally successful, and by none will her untimely death 


be lamented more than by her English admirers. 

As an actress Mdlle. Desclée was quite unique. Her art was so 
perfect as to become second nature. She was so perfectly natural 
im manner and delivery that she produced at first a feeling of dis- 
appointment in her earlier scenes. It was not till the later acts that 
one became aware of the consummate art that had been shown. She 
never attempted to make any great points, or to unduly exalt any one 
scene above the others. She was utterly unconscious of elegance or 
grace in her attitudes so long as they were natural. Her acting left 
the most vivid sense of reality on the mind, so much so that the illusion 
Was not dispelled on quitting the theatre. It is nearly a year since we 
saw her in Maison Neuve, but the strong impression she produced in 
that part is as keen and clear as ever. In recalling this play, as in 
recalling others, we forget the personality of the actress, and remember 
only the sufferings of Claire or Gilberte. , 

Mdile. Desclée was an accomplished musician and a skilled organist, 
able to play over almost any music she had once heard. What she 
might have done had she lived beyond the early age of thirty-six cannot 


terms, which are soon arranged. The adventures of M. Rousselin, and 
the numerous contradictory policies he has to profess, need not, how- 
ever, Cause any unpleasantness to rejected senators as the piece is a 
very decided failure, and has been withdrawn. 
ie 

Le Bouton perdu is a lively little one act operetta with pleasant music 
by M. Adrien Talexy brought out at the Bouffes. The steward of a young 
lady’s school is courting the maid of the wife of a magistrate, and the 
lady herself is courted by a young hidalgo. The husband returns and 
the lovers escape over the wall into the school, where the worthy 
magistrate follows them, vowing vengeance against his wife's lover 
whom he proposes to identify by a button that has been dropped. How- 
ever the stweard owns the button, and explains that he was courting 
the maid and not the mistress, and the magistrate to make amends for 
his suspicions invites the hidalgo to supper, and all ends well, 
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Musical Notes, 


Tue Fourth Concert of Gounod’s Choir will take place at St. James’ 
Hall, at eight p.m. on Saturday evening, March 21st. The programme 
consists of the Sanctus (Requiem) ; M. Gounod’s new Ave Verum in C 
(first time of performance); O Salutaris Hostia (SS, Angeli Custodes) ; 
My True Love hath my Heart; Gitanella; and The March of the 
Men of Harlech, by the Choir. Mrs. Weldon will sing The Better 
Land, My Beloved Spake (Song of Solomon), accompanied on the 
violoncello by M. Paque (who will also play a solo), and the Page's 
Ballad from Jeanne Darc, in French. Mme. Schneegans will sing, 
Evening Song, with violin accompaniment by Mr. Claude Jacquinot. 
Signor Garcia will sing Abraham's Request, and M. Gounod, by general 
desire, will again play the Funeral March of a Marionette. 

—j— 

The thirteenth for the season of Mr. Boosey's Ballad Concerts was 
hardly as good as some that have preceded it. An excuse was made 
for Mr. Vernon Rigby, who had a cold, and his place was taken by Mr. 
Wilford Morgan: this gentleman, however, acquitted himself very well 
in ** The Death of Nelson,” to which he played his own accompaniment. 
Miss Sterling, by her singing of “The Three Ravens," obtained an 
encore, substituting Mr. Molloy’s pretty song, ‘Don't be sorrowful, 
Darling!" Mrs. Patey’s delicious singing of “ The Bailiff’s Daughter” 
hardly received the applause it deserved. Miss Edith Wynne gained a 
richly deserved encore for her rendering of a most common-place song, 
“One morning, oh! so early"—she substituted—with her naturally 
fine taste—a really good one, “‘ Believe me, love has eyes?” One of 
the best things in the concert was Mr. Edward Lloyd's singing— 
deservedly encored—of ** Once again.” The London Vocal Union sang 
several part songs: for our own part we don't like the London Vocal 
Union—they always remind us of a bee in a pitcher—bursts of sound, 
and then a muffled noise, as if they had all suddenly clapped their 
kerchiefs to their mouths! 

—l— 

The new opera by Ponchielli, J Lituani was produced at La Scala of 
Milan last week, and proved a real success, the composer being called 
before the curtain twenty-four times! The libretto of J Lituani, which 
is by Signor Ghislanzoni, is founded on a poem by Adam Mickiewicz 
entitled ‘Conrad Waltenroth.” The patriot hero of the poem endea- 
voured to use his influence as Grand Master of the Teutonic order for 
the liberation of his country. Betrayed, he poisoned himself to avoid 
falling into the hands of the “ Vehm Gericht.” This story would 
scarcely have been allowed to see the light in the old days of the cen- 
sorship. 

- —f- 

At last Saturday's concert at the Crystal Palace some variations by 
Brahms on a trite and simple theme of Haydn's in B flat, were intro- 
duced. ‘The work itself is comparatively uninteresting, but its execu- 
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tion deserves attention on account of the admirable manner in which 
the variations were executed by the Crystal Palace band. Brahm’s 
variations are enormously difficult, and almost every instrument, in- 
cluding the double bassoon, is called into requisition. The playing of the 
wind instruments of Mr. Manns’ orchestra was wonderfully accurate 
and brilliant. 


<j 


This week will be a very busy one in musical circles. On Tuesday | 


Her Majesty's opera opens, and on Thursday the first début, that of 
Mdlle. Lodi, takes place, of course in La Sonnambula. 


‘Two oratorios are to be heard for the first time in London. Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan's Light of the World, produced at Birmingham last year, 
will be performed at the Albert Hall on Thursday, and Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren’s Folin the Baptist, written for the Bristol Festival, is to be 
heard under the auspices of the Sacred Harmonic Society on Friday. 

On Saturday the Concert of the Royal Albert Hall Amateur Orches- 
tral Society, at which the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh are ex- 
pected to be present, and M. Gounod’s concert at St. James’ Hall are 
to take place. 

j= 

The prospectus of the New Philharmonic Society shows a consider- 
able amount of novelty, and we are glad to see that some of the works 
of modern German composers, such as Raff, Brahms, Rietz, and 
Reinecke are to be performed. English musical enterprise will be 
represented by Sir Julius Benedict’s new symphony. 

t= 

Irom Berlin we hear that the rehearsals of Aida are very backward, 

and that the opera cannot be performed before the middle of April. 


L’ Etoile du Nord, which has not been heard in Vienna since 1867, is 


to be performed for the first time in the New Opera House on the | 


1gth proximo, 
According to reports from America Lohengrin is tq be produced at 

New York on a grand scale, with Mdlle. Nilsson as Elsa, Mdlle. Cari 

who sang at Covent Garden in 1870—as Ortrude, Campanini as 


Lohengrin, Maurel as Frederick, and Nannetti as the King. 


Admirers of Wagner will be shocked to learn that a set of quadrilles 
on movements from his operas has just been published at Vienna. 
Number one consists of the Wedding March from Lohengrin, number 
two of the “star song” from Tannhduser, and number four of the Pro- 
cessional March from the same opera. After seeing these we gave up 


further investigation. 

Musical enterprise in Germany is not confined to the great towns. 
At Hanover, where the theatre 1s of merely second-rate musical im- 
portance, the director intends to produce during the coming season, 
the Armida of Gluck, the Romeo et Juliette of Gounod, the Genneveva of 


Schumann, and fernando Cortez of Spontini. 


—_— —-> -—--— 


o' - 
postscript, 


Time will not allow us to say more this week, of the Chislehurst 
Demonstration, than that thousands of Frenchmen of all classes who 
had come over to show their loyalty to their future monarch were more 
than gratified by his speech. The deputations which had been crowd- 
ing into Camden House for hours had left very many to succeed them, 
when we were obliged to return totown. We shall only add at present 
that both as to numbers and enthusiasm the féte exceeded the expecta- 
tion of both French and English. 

j= 

Everybody remembers, or ought to remember, that delicious opening 
to a chapter in “ The Virginians,” wherein Thackeray describes an Irish 
family, who, apparently living in the bonds of the closest amity, all seve- 
rally used to declare that they could if they pleased hang all the others. 
We have been irresistibly reminded of this skit lately by the Orton cor- 
respondence. Not even Mick, adept as lie was in perjury, could out- 
swear these interesting people, and even the gifted Anna Maria, whose 
successful raid on the family plate proved so fatal to Larry the knife 
boy, must veil her head, and own herself outdone in the science of vitu- 
peration by Mrs. Mary Anne Tredgett. Evidently, Charlie is not his 
sister's darling. 

———jo——_ 

We should much like to know by whose authority, and on what pre- 
text, the fares of the omnibuses running between Charing Cross and 
Haverstock Hill were on Thursday, 12th inst., raised to “‘ Fourpence for 
any distance.” We all know what sort of weather it was, and from our 
own observation we can affirm that numbers of people walked through 
the streets, rather than be swindled so outrageously. Very likely the 
extra demand may have been an object to some of the poorer, and it is 
rather hard that poor people should be reduced to the alternative of 
being fleeced, or catching their deaths, because the Company saw its 
way to making capital out of the popular excitement. It 1s no answer 
to say that it was an exceptional occasion ; there can be no reason why, 
because a procession had, in the morning passed down Regent Street, 
a passenger should at night be compelled to pay double fare for con- 
veyance along High Street, Camden Town, 
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The first annual dinner of the Crichton Club was held on Wednesday 
evening, March 11th, at the Criterion, Piccadilly. An excellent dinner 
was furnished by the spirited proprietors, and most of the members 
being present, a most agreeable evening was passed, the proceedings 
being enlivened by the singing of Mr. and Mrs. Burgess, and Miss 
Drummond ; the latter lady's rendering of “ There’s nae luck about the 
house,” deserved especial commendation. The club will shortly take 
possession of their new premises, No. 3, Adelphi Terrace. 

—j— 

The benefit of Messrs. Sanger drew crowded houses to Astley’s last 
week, and we hope.rewarded the managers for their outlay. The pan. 
tomime, the dresses of which, notwithstanding the run of 120 nights, 
look nearly as fresh as ever, has been bought by the enterprising Bar. 
num, for New York, a pretty sure sign of the style in which it was placed 


| on the stage. The worthy proprietors who had announced their inten. 
_ tion of joining in the State Procession on Thursday, substituted a grand 


procession of their own on Friday, when the whole strength of the 
Company paraded the streets. 


ln 
MONETARY REVIEW. 


CITY, Monpay Evenina. 
The position of the Bank is substantially the same as it has been 
during the past few days. An advance of } in the proportion of reserve 
liabilities is shown on the week, being 48 per cent. against 473 last 
week. The Bank may be said tocommand the present rate of discount, 
and thus the current rate for good three months’ bills remains 3}, } per 


| cent. with a hardening tendency ; while six months’ bills continue firm 


| at 4. Short advances in the Stock Exchange on Government securities 








have not been numerous, and the rates fluctuated from 2} 3}. The 
silver market is very scantily supplied at present, though it is known 
that large amounts will soon be required for the East. Unless, there. 
fore, some considerable, and as yet unforeseen supplies of bullion are 
forwarded in a short time to this market, a steady drain on the Bank's 
resources is inevitable, and a proportionate alteration of the rate, as a 
necessary consequence. The Stock Exchange markets have been 
affected by the progress of the settlement, and a day was also lost 
through the public entrance of the Queen, Duchess, and Duke of 
Edinburgh to London. ‘The fluctuation in the principa! descriptions 
were neither numerous, nor very important. If the general tendency 
of the market is sufficiently clear to be defined, it is certainly towards 
better quotations. There was a momentary appearance of ease in 
Consols, and dullness in Indian, and in Colonial Government securities, 
In the Foreign department, Peruvian show an improvement, on satis- 
factory accounts of the recent official survey of the Guano deposits, 
Japanese have advanced on favourable despatches from the capital, 
proving that the rumours respecting the insurrection, were very much 
exaggerated, both as to its area and importance. 

Public tranquility is now restored, and many of the offenders are 
awaiting judicial punishment. Italian and Turkish have also been in 
good demand on Continental account. French issues, because of their 
firmness and progress, continue to be the feature of the market. 
Hungarian and Argentine are lower. Spanish Three per Cents. have 
shown very little movement, and none can reasonably be expected till 
decisive news arrives from Bilboa, or till it is fully ascertained that the 
conditions recently accepted by the bondholders are likely to be carried 
out. South American descriptions in general are not commanding 
much attention. In the American market railway shares have hada 
considerable amount of attention. Eries and Atlantic and Great 
Western have fallen under the pressure of constant sales. English 
railways have been very well maintained, and in numerous instances 
show an improvement, and as a dividend-paying security they are 
gradually rising in public confidence. Increased activity has charac 
terised the Telegraph department during the last day or two, especially 
the shares of the Submarine Cables’ Trust which have advanced 2, and 
Share Investment Trust which show arise of 1, and Telegraph Con- 
struction and Maintenance have advanced tos. on influential purchases 
in anticipation of the successful submersion of the Brazilian Cable.. 

At a meeting of the proprietors of the Bank of England, held on 
Thursday last, the net profits for the half year ending the 28th ult. 
was stated at £733,298, making the rest on that day £3,760,694. A 
dividend of 5 per cent. was declared for the six months, leaving the 
rest at £3,033,044. 

The National Bank of Belgium has raised its rate of discount from 
4 to 5 per cent. 

A dividend at the rate of ro per cent. has been declared by the Bank 
of Brussels. 

The Funds were devoid of any new feature, and Consols were quoted 
g2 1-16 3-16 for money, and 92 3-16 5-16 for the account. New and Re- 
duced 3 per cent., go} }. India 5 per cent. Stock 107} 3; do. 4 per 
cent. 101 102. Exchequer Bills, 5s. dis to 2s. prem. ; and Metropolitan 
Board of Works 95} 4. 

The market for Foreign Bonds have presented a very quiet appear 
ance during the past week, but the tendency of prices was, on the whole, 
favourable. Annexed are the values :—Argentine, 6 per cent. 93 5) 
Egyptian 7 per cent. Viceroy, 85 7; ditto, 1868, 72} §; ditto, Khedive, 
718 }; French, 6 per cent. 103 4; ditto, Scrip, 1872, 10} $; Italian5 
per cent. 61} 3; Mexican, 15} 3; Peruvian 6 per cent., 59} ]; Spanish 
3 per cent., 183 19; Turkish 5 per cent., 1865, 41 }; ditto, 6 per cemt» 
1865, 57 8; ditto, 1869, 524 3 ; ditto, 1871, 578; Uruguay, 6 per cent., 724 

In the American Department, the Railway Bonds with the exceptio® 
of Grand Trunk issues which improved, showed a general fall. Prices 
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are as follows :—United States Five- Twenty Bonds of 1882, 106 7; ditto, i 
1885, 109 10; ditto, 1887, 109 10; ditto, Ten-Forty Bonds, 103} 4}; NOTICE, 
ditto, Funded Loan, 104 5; Atlantic 7 per cent. Bonds, 22 4; ditto, rst It is particularly desired that all Literary Communications, Books 
mortgage, 64 6; ditto, end, 43 5; ditto, 3rd, 201; Erie Railway, 40} j, | for Review, &c., be addressed to the Epiror i aa es 
Grand Trunk Canada, 18 4; 1st Pref. 68 70; 2nd do. 56 8; 3rd do. ’ 
:13 2}; Great Western Canada, 15} }; Atlantic Leased Lines, 81 3; “ 
U nited States Rolling Stock, 16 18: and Lombards, 134 . All Business Communications to be addressed to Mr. W. O. Watnroox, Publisher 
English Railways were enquired for, and prices showed a general Neti Denn te Mdvertionments to be sécressed to Messrs. H. and F, N. 
advance. The favourable traffic receipts of the principal lines, together nian ss ie 
with the scarcity of Stock at the fortnightly settlement which was con- 
cluded last Friday, imparted additional strength to quotations. Brighton 
are quoted 837 4; Caledonian, 98 }; Great Eastern, 46 }; do. Western, a 
126 4: Ditto, Northern, “ A,” 159 60; London and North Western, Half-yearly .............., Rae ( 
1,6 |; Metropolitan, 64% 5; Midland, 131 4; North Eastern * Consofs,” 
169 4; Sheffield, 743 5 ; South Eastern “ A” Stock, g2} } 
Business in Miscellaneous descriptions was confined within very 
narrow limits. Telegraph Shares were firmer in tone. Anglo American 
; 84; Eastern 7? 8; Hudson's Bay 


Telegraph brought 80 $; China 7} 





Tue Terms or Supscription to the “Intustratep Review,” payable in advance, and 
delivered Post Free, are 


Tue ILLustratep Review may be had in India of Messrs. Wyman 
and Co., 10, Hare Street, and 5, Council House Street, Calcutta. 


: i : : . JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES. These handy dyes should find a pla ever . Mam 
15! India Rubbers 246; Telegraph Constructions 30 31; Flagstaff | an renovated without expense, trouble, or f tne, ‘The dyes ons T 
. . . ” 7 all colour 1 hades are brilliant « ft nding t t { 
Mine 2} 3; and Last Chance Mine } 1}. ad elne, prion 64. per battinn-Vlide fie Ladin Ite eae Rast.) 


Feeney gen safer) DARLOW & CO.'S PATENT FLEXIBLE Goondtis iiss’ Wike. tne 


wi MAGNETINE APPLIANCES. ie fran re ah Wet 


! HARD borp & Co, 41 aad 44, Poultry, worth I. Scott, Esq, PLCS. FAS  } ‘ 





/FOR Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, Liver, Kidney, Lung, Throat ) — aa * 


ICE SAFFS AND WENHAM LAKE ICP. * Gaadal TR ( 
JHE Wenham Lake Ice Com- and Chest Complaints, General Debility, Indigestion, Sciatica, Neuralgia 
pa lebrated Ice, in Town and Country, Ice Bronchitis, and other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic Affections Diploma f Merit, V Fay 
Water Pitchers, Ice butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, , GOODALL'S Baking Powder. 
] M I New Duplex REFRIGERATORS, fitted 1 , 2 7 ‘ , > 
v tanks and Shera, ud all modern Improve | . . 
' tained only at the sole office of the us ul . , ‘ 
EN AM I AKI ACK IMPANY, STRAND, | oh Sa ola > . “TY Th D 7s {LS 
ad py file fa MAGNETINE AS A CURATIVE AGENT. Vowder is easier die 
Hlustrated Pr ce Lists Free, | ; 
Seven years of ul ennoanant 1 progress has fully t hed the rey {M DARLOW ( : t 
2 <3 4 Magnetic Applia by pre-cminently superior tt t ther ’ nott kind hert roule t . ' ‘ ’ 
GOULD’S Cherry Tooth Paste | public notice, with regard both to their finished manufacture and remarkable ret dl curative va Goscera, <Seraiete, and ud 
for! uutify ' pape whitening - teeth. Prevents The advantages derivable from these appliance ire known and acknowledged in almost every portion of t : Ir ' ' 
the breath In po 1 or boxes, | civilised world: especially so in the Unite Kingdom, where, they have been re las a to sufferis GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & ¢ I Is 
{ y post, 14 Stamps.—J. G. Got — ( hemist, 198, | men, women, and children, bringing relief in some of the most intricate casés where ordinary mx stanent 
Oxford Street (cosmer of Orchard Street), London, has taile 


HOW to get out of Debt. A 
pamphiet for t la ( ‘ 


| These appliances are now in use by ladies and gentlemen in Her Majesty's household, by member 





| Houses of the Legislature, gentlemen of the legal p ymen of all denominatic uthors, musician t 
yeetuce. MASON, and Co. | sins stnicnes Sed otneie They are apie is casmtiice for oe te the arg te nae aki opt aaa: | cigcumttantes, desicated vo every | | 
Re pe tfully announce their oe AL SELECTION many ine nevolent persons for distribution among the uflering poor y ~y Ke — ‘ A 7 witht pen | ¥ kruy 
¢ ENTAL ok LTIES, ‘1 an a Bay nn Happily, the day of prejudice is fast passing away, so that the mptianc es of Messrs. DARLOW & Co, are now | and all booksellers and 
; . none a bac ~g t B a wae a “ he T | freely recommended by some of the most eminent in the medical pre ion, from the established fact of their 
| Mts, Xe =o 5 lety of Bonbonnicres suitable | ,ower to afford both relief and cure tothe exhausted nervous system ; also in inci ent paralysis and con mmepen. 
we “cre it es and tab le ne ne pe ae ae Eoae af bs 1in and nerve power, and in that most distressing ailment, liver complaint—there being no remedy ABERDEE N Granite Monuments 
r their season's importation of Preserved and | such cases so gentle, s othing, vitalising, and ¢ fective as Maynetine from 4 Cassio ” te 
lb Fruits for dessert and culinary purposes, with an . 11 ri - JOLLN W 1 
ent of comestibles for the breakfast, hincheon . 7 , s — ae t ans An * estt ‘W,l l 
; eo rmnphilets descriptty Vagnetine may be had post Sree, Jror s erdecn 
dinner ! supper tables.—Forcign Warchouse, 182, Pamphie Pive S / from ptor, Aber ' 
! y, W. | 


DARLOW & Co., Arr Strength, Energy. 
me | I treigt 


PEPPER'S Qui < 


UXURIANT Whiskers and| ne Nerves, t oe Gemeiny os hes ” 
u MOUSTACHE, Hundreds can new testify o 435, West Strand, London, W.C. Avpetn proves Weak Digestion pre 
the » ‘ sof FOX’S NOTED FORMULA, Sa ee ee ce Sees © 

forces whiskers and moustaches to grow heavily Nearty Oppostre Cuarine Cross Station. j eet PEPPER, a0 1 
in six weeb 1 smoothest face, without injuring the | I | iall Ch t F . , 

A y for bak Iness. 13 stamps.—Mr, = en 
JOHN FOX, Ma cle shield, Cheshire. Crown 8vo, Cloth, price 2s 6d. 


CORNS, Bunions, mm ate Toe- 


Copy YOUR LETTERS.—The ‘A BIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE TO THE DIVINA COMMEDIA | ¥, Jou. — pri tans ‘conn 


we warran 


superseded by CARLYLE’S OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. a few application Boxes, ms. sd. and xl iM all 


press 
FEN MANIFOLD WRITER, to write with pen and ink | Chemist amd PEPPER Tottenham Court } 


birding 20 fetter, pont free hr, Loteed at | BY FRANCES LOCOCK. mesatint ots netareen 


tat rs Hall.—G. Carlyle, i “Wi exioo Building *s, Hel A 
Hanover Street, Liverpool ** We have read enous h to know that no one who possesses a Dante in English or Italian should be without INEXPENSIVE Hair Restorer 
Frances Locock’s * Biographic ul Guide Milustrated k en LOCKYER’S § ; 
* The work is thoroughly well done, The author gives under each name just enough of information and no - , i Pang ri rer ! 
R ra ae ar S New Perfumes.—| more. We can recommen it with confidence,”—Literary HM orld go vestare Grey Wal emer colour f 
“ , ~nie t nt he ' ' eK y preparation ur ott 
Nord " f dedi This will be found a very convenient little book by students of Da ‘ ' ; - - , 
Peden Sac S elig | ‘Students of Dante will welcome the appearance of Miss Locock’s ‘ Biographical Guide,’ "—F-xanedner . of ¢ f for country, $4 ps PREPEA 
4 . on te —_ Slides Samauee toe Gi an h: |," Miss Locock’s idea is an excellent one, and certainly on the aduirable, t 1 succinet, manner in which uu ' lon, W."; and 
‘ ; sneat box. 2 R Bane I ane y Crackers she has su plied in her little book a want which many reader f Dante have experienced, she mus | myratu 
for Dinuers, Balls, and Parties, the most elegant out, | Pebiie Opinion. THE USE OF 


f #, Strand; 128, Rewent Street ; 24, Cornhill, - W ill su ipply a want.” — Fohn Bull, ; ‘THE GLENFIELD STARC H 


London: PROVOST & Co., 36, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden Al.WAYS SECURFS rit 


LANCARD" S Iodide of Iron Pills, mr MIKATION OF THE BEHOLDER aD 
B ved by the Academy of Medicine of Paris THE AGRA BANK (Limited). Meet, COMFORT Ul BEHOLDER, _ 






' tl / : ~ . stablished in 1833. Capital £1 00000 
a aby Micime’s Fees cles — HEAD OFFICE Nichole Lane “Loud I Street, Tondon 
iption, Constitutional We rkness Poorness Bran SEN dinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurra ¢, Shanghai, Hong Kong ma of , 
anal for stimulating and regulating its periodic | CS URRE NT Accounts are kept at the ‘Head ‘Office on the terms YORKSHIRE, Relish, The most 
\ suine unless sivned Blancard 40, Rue customary with London bankers, and interest allowed when credit does not fall below £ roo, de lic ion ce in the W rll to Choy Hteaks, binh 
! aris. Wholesale: Newbery and Jozeau Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, v i by all Grocers and Oilmen, in bottles, 6d., 1 
at 2s. ol, and gs. 6d, t er cent, per annum, stly notice of withdrawal, 1 
For she ter periods Deposits will be received on te " ced upon ne font ; , , Trad fark—Willow Pattern Plate 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the bran he sof the Bank free of extra charge, an . . 
Lr Authors and Others. —An ener- appr ved bilis grunt hased or sent f pe lection Proprictors—Goorall, Backhouse & Co., Leed 
bir of ¢ ity Publishers are prepared to under Sales and purchases effected in British and Foreign securities, in East India stock and loans, and the safe custody 
Print oie jlication of Works for Authors | of the same undertaken y 
t ntayeous terms. Terms, « stimates, Interest drawn, and army, navy, and civil pay and pensions realised KAYE S Worsdell’ 5 Pills. Ourtry- 
ition sent post free. Address, “ Pub- Every other description of banking business and money agency, Br tish and Indian, transacted use line ase ¢ lungs t “an 
! r Steect, Broadway, F.C. J}. THOMSON, Chairman i ' mipela it - pr { 
, , % IN-LAMMATION 01 THE CHEST BRONCHIT | 
me » ASTI MA awd CONSUMPTION I ull ca “et 
AMATE UR Authors may Con- DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE in many cure, 4s effected Ivy a reful use ( 
: a YES WORSDEL! s 
: \ Hy h Class and Poy — Monthly. IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. rr Is have testified to their efficacy 
is Specimen Copy of Magazi: 


t free for seven stamps. Address, CAUTION. —Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J: I by i Chaenits ond ether Doster fe Fusuat 
. . IWNE was undoubtedly the Invertor of CHLORULIVD ' Mods. 15 yl a. & ai x 


CHLORODYNE udmitted by the Prot un to be the most wonderful and valua remedy ¢ 
| MADAME Tussaud’s Exhibition, 
CHLORODYNE is the best rem ly known for ( is, Consum 1, Bronchitis, Asthina w added, } TRAIT 
I 


Dhl CLAIMAS Tr, ob HA 


IMPROVED and Economic Cook- 
ck" tr beet tex, soups marie aves, amd | CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Dipitheria, Fever, | M 


t r h I wr Croup, Aww I I Me Mahon, and M, 1 . 1 . 
ven fairly tried, Caution CHLORODYNE cts lil harm in Diarrhoea, and is the pecif Cloler Dy 7 ar ; at wr , and | ‘ y th i 
—_— eee CHLORG RT ise ectetiy cals chest oft ated of Hysteria, Palys is wee Cet” Orient” Adele 
CHLORODYNE is the only pailia in Neuralgia, | (rout, I , Od, 5 extra ro ‘ Oj 


Meningitis, & to 


ed and enamelled, War- orc nan, of New Gal tland.—* I consider it the most s n't WHELPTON'S 













: ' Int Tee per post, af a4 i ttle 1s. 14d, 2s, Od, and 4 N without the w tr, J. € VEGETARBLI 
r 4s sthiny 1 ‘A NUNES. BROWNE S CHLOR DVYNE” on the Government Stamp, Uverwhelwing Me ul Test ny pa ! RIPVING PILI Des 
1, Istington, N, bottle th Fos . 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Strect, Bloomsbury, London proved thet eb 
a ee is of lise 
Ge D Pencil- Case for 2s. Richly eae =e THADE MAKE INECHTEMEDTT {the Hondl ¢ heat, How 
ed, with handsome seal top, reserve of ACCIDENT Insurance Company (Limited), 7, Bank Buildings, | i it wi all Skin Complaints are o 
- for chain, or shut up for pocket Lothbury, E.C, bn know G. WHELPTON AND 
. trea okl, In box, safe per post, 26 stam General Accidents, ’ersonal Injuric s ¥ Crane ¢ ort, Whe . jtreet. Sold by all ( hemints 
‘ rusted with turquoise, 38 stamps, T, A. JON 's, ay Accidents, bo uth by Accik am edicine Venck ree by post for 6, 14, oF » 
Jeweller, 352, Essex Road, Islington, N. J a “C. HARDING, Manager, | stamps, 4m the United Kingdom,” ” . , 
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192 The Illustrated Review. 


| PRINCESS’ Theatre Royal. Sole Manager, Mr. James Guiver._| DR. LYNN, Egyptian Hall,— 









tO THE I ILS 
USE Matthew's prepared Fuller’s| Last Nights of Mr. and Mrs, RoUSHY, MARY, QUEEN 0° SCOTS, and the English Season, in consequence Every day at 3and 6 o'clock. Carriages at 5 and 10, 
, j Matt! : \ ‘ They are {the Theatre having been let for the performance of French Plays. THIS EVENING, at 8.15, will be performed | Prices, 5s., 9s., 25., and 1s, Is the Doctor a real medium, 
rt nl Ma d p W. G. Wills’ New Play, MARY, QUEEN © SCOTS. Principal characters by Mr. and Mrs. Rousby, Messrs. | ora person ef unheard-of abilities in deceiving th ; 
lavaluable for protecting the skin and preserving MM) Korhes Kebertson, Calhaem, Fenton, &c.; Mesdames Kemp, Lynd, Villiers, &c. Preceded, at 7.30, by A eer de an 
ripele nu fr win ghness, redness, Ax ~ ‘ ~ - eons em 2 e'chns To Sead 
1 all chewsists at Gd. and s Rouse and Co., Maker + i} - 0 | - ' posrcnd an oe ane a and Mr. Alfred Nelson, Doors open at 7 o'clock, To commence DE. LYNN.—Bell’s Weekly Says: 
12, Wigmore Street, Loudon, W "7-9 vOS-GENOS GPSS Trae + 5 Gany. bn * Great praise is due, and a iepe section of the 
= sublic ought to feel extremely grateful to Dr. Lynn fo 
ART UN ION of LONDON. GLOBE Theatre, Newcastle Street, Strand.—Sole Lessee and Manager, |hiis atimanile exempliécations of the truth of the ate 
- Agr ' -_ Mr. I. J. MONTAGUE At-, TWO FLATS AND A SHARP; at 7.30, HEART'S DELIGHT, version | that ‘ Doubtless the pleasure is as great of being cheated 
ee eee Prine . - Me] by Andrew Halliday of Charles Dickens’ “* Dombey and Son ;” conclude with, at_r10.15, COMMITTED FOR |as to cheat."” 4 
’ whe (= rape rege ping 6 cow any eae, | TRIAL, in two acts, in which Mr. H. J, Montague, Messrs. S. Emery, Compton, Cowper, Fernandez, T c, 
¢ ( oe as : x ae ——! ! | Art Ce ls Me _ Carlotta Addison, Barry, Daley, A, Harris, &c., will appear.—Acting Manager, Mr DR. A Vy N N.~-Telegraph.—* The 
ni picture by BF. W. Cooke, R.A., “ Dutch Trawler acme ™ wonder-worker—some of the most extraordinary 
for deliver “ - ; ° nanifestations of the mysterious individuals kno A 
row, bh. ANTROBUS, 1 Honorary I HEATRE Royal, Haymarket.—This Evening, at 7» The Overland spirit media, Dr. Lynn is, indeed, astonishing the ms 
LP WIS POCOCK ) Secretaric ROUTI Mr. l.ovibond (hs original character), Mr. Buckstone ; Messrs. ¢ ae. Kendal, Everill, | tropolis.” 
West Strand Rowers, Clark, W. Gordon, and Braid: Mesdames Robertson, ¢ non ndale, Henri, Wright, Harrison, &c 


with KLASY SHAVING.—On Saturday next, March 21, a new and original comedy, in three acts, written by Mr. “ 

George Godfrey, entitled QUEEN MAB, Characters by Me : Y Buckstone, Chippendale, Howe, Ke | Lynn can do anything in reason, or out of all rea 

Buckstone, jun., Everill; Miss Robertson, Mrs. Chippendale, Mis¥H, Massey, &c -—licn-ailla ¢ open daily sen, that is asked of him, in addition to which he is am: a 

so it € of refinement, and one of the most distinguished linguis;s 
of the day.” 


OULENSLAND, AUSTRALIA 


MARRIED Gentleman, Sugar 


Manter and Manufacturer, Stock Breeder an 
I 


liry Parmer near Brisbane RECEIVES PUPILS - ~ : . - _ 4 

into his home for Practical Instruction, ‘Terms £10 per] (THE Bachelors’ Residential Club Company (Limited).—Capital £ 20,000, — ————~ 

an for three year Premium paid in adv ance. For} in wo shares of £1 each, 1s, per share to be paid on application, 1s, 6d, on allotment, and the balance MASKELYNE AND COOKE — 
: erences acdare M. K.,7, The Mall.) i cats not exceeding ss. per share, at intervals of not less than two months, at one month's notice, This com- TO-DAY, at Three; TO-NIGHT, at Eigh ~ 

Park Koad, Haverstock Hill, London iny is formed for the purpose of providing superior board and residence in the several suburban districts of |twice daily throughout the year ut the EGY Priax it TH 

nilon—on club-house principles—for gentlemen engayed in business pursuits, Kesidential clubs will be estab- Piccadilly. Admission from ss. to 15. ieee e ope 


M UTUAL Loan Fund Associa-| lished, each to contain dining, coffee, billiard, smoking, reading, and visiting rooms, bed-rooms, bath-rooms, etc., |from ten till five, Tickets can only be obtained of 


ton 6 rporated by Act of Parliament. 1 wherein domestic comfort, recreation, and economy will be combined. Statements have been carefully prepared | Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street Hays, Royal Exchas 
on (it vorated | o i + 3h : ; " ixchange 





will so appear, After which UNCLE’S WILL, Mr. Kendal, Mr. Rogers, and Miss Robertson, Concluding DR. LYNN.—The Standard ae Dr 
| 





dividends may be confidentiy expected upon all capital subscribed. 





. 4 vandine prot we ase which show that from ro to per cent J Buildings . Ke Pe < - < 2 
14. Russell Street Covent garden, London. and 8.) priapectus with full information and form of application for shares on application to T. EDWARD BEESLEY, |S: aS hrewes, Sages) See ageae 
thip-street. Brighton, Sale ade he ssoaeaaan ts Esq., Secretary pre tem., at the Offices of the Company, 4, Gresham Street, London, E.C, MASKEYNE AND COOKE 
inate ~ , discounted, Forms free ot No. 1 Now Ready, price us LAST WEEK of the pre sent extraordinary Pre . 
ve ' lop P = ° ° GRAMME of Modern Miracles, which has had an . 
RK. WRIGHT, Secretary HOLIDAY Papers: A Quarterly Magazine of General Literature, with terrupted run of success of twelve consecutive months in 
Contributions by Frederick Tennyson, Dr. Griffiths, and other eminent Authors ondon, 


Charing Cross Publishing Company (Limited), 5, Friar Street, Broadway, E.C. 


> London - 
gg tg ap lag I cg Po MASKELYNE AND COOKE— 
sded on licationto BURKE an GRESHAM Life Assurance Society, 375 Old Jewry, London. The NEW PROGRAMME on MONDAY Next, 






and estunates forwarce ia , 
Co., Warwick House, 142, Regent Street, and No. 1; Realised Assets (1872)......ceessserseveeees £4,715,049 will inaugurate Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke's second 
\ man Street, London Assurance Fund (1872) . eos 3,653,587 year at the West End, and will embrace LIGHT and 
mean these tin 438.219 | DARK SEANCH, in which all the wicked designs of so- 

y called spiritualists will be completely exposed, and the 


2) poe 
Proposal forms, &c., to be obtained on application to the Society's Ayents; or 
F. 


to 4 
ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. delusive bubble exploded. These extraordinary mani- 


festations will take place under test conditions, — Ww, 
MORTON, Manager. 


VoOcaAL Music and the Piano- 


forte Mr. SIMPSON IL.EE has returned to town 


at in peugeot te Seats eS le nan MUSIC HALF PRICE AND POST FREE. 





puny fin tion, [tis respectfully re.yuested that d . . P —_ - —y 7 7 See, 

all applications concerning terms, &c., be adilvessed ts HE Largest and Most Varied Stock of Music, by all the principal ; ae 

Mr. SIMPSON LEE, 26, Bernard-strect, Russell-square T Publishers, CRAMER & CO. undertake to forward by return of = (on receipt of remittance) all sheet CHERUB i it 5 Pmodste Iilus- 

we music ordered from them, no matter by whom published, at half price and post free, his W - B E — th Portrait and Catalogue of 
CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. dw wee ee 

RI T rand Aquarium.— ——__—— — wana . : seas 

B _—— oor = beautiful os ar ; ar : f COUNT de Montalembert’s Letters 

eS FS H. » os Pao a cme: be at Uvuder the Patronage of the Queen and the Prince of Wales, to a Schoolfellow. 1827—1830. Qualis ab incepto, 

and Marine Animals, many of great aarity, The Tanks Edition of Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage, Titles of Courtesy, hao eed from the French by C.F AUDI EY, With 


and Perneries nightly Uluminated, Promenade Concerts 1874 BARONETAGE and KNIGHTAGE, price 19s., half-bound, gilt edges ; or, in two Vols. gs, 6d. each, 
every Saturday at Three o'clock, Band plays thrice) « Debrett” contains more information of I ivinng Peers, Baronets, their Sons and Da ghters, than aU other peerayes London: Burns and Oates, onnad 18, Portman Street, 
Gaby. G. REEVES SMITH, ¢ IM combined, Debrett's House of Commons will be ready with the opening of the New W..: and 63, Paternoster Kow, E.C. 

> os 4 5 ee sees DEAN & SON, St. Dunstan's Buildings, 160A, Fleet Street, F.C. 





MOORE and MOORE'S Superior 


ACMICHAEL’S Novelties in . en rl : : 
M Ramen Rugnc MonoceAMs and Ladies 2. WHAT is your Crest and) NOSOTTI’S THREE YEARS SYSTEM, from 294 10°) guinces per 


Christian Names. Five quires thick note, and 1 Motto.—Send name and county to ARTISTIC FURNITURE, quer. Ware-rooms, 104 and 105, Bishopsyate street 

envelopes, stamped in four rich colours, with any CULLETON’S Heraldic Office, Plain LOOKING GLASSES, Within, F.C. 

Christian name or monogram of one, two, or thres sketch, 3s. 6d.; in heraldic colours, 7s. PARISIAN PAPERS AND PAINTING. 

initials, in raised rustic letters, for 5s, Specimens post The arms of man and wife blended. The CHOICE SILKS AND CRETONNES M 4 

free. —MACMICHAEL, Stationer to the Queen, 207, heraklic colours for servants’ livery, 105. | PRICES MOST MODERATE. OORE and MOORE have Piano- 
fortes returned from Hire for SALE at low 


Crest engraved on ring, book plates, and | The most extensive Collection in the Kingdom ot 


King’s Road, S.W. ; and 42, South Audley Street, W, 
7s. 64. Good seal, with crest, | Novelties, exclusive designs, and superior manufacture. 


steel dies, prices, 











20s. Solid gold ring, 18 carat, hall marke Works adivoining, ? 

PATENT Marezzo Marble. engraved with crest, 425. Manual — MOORE and MOORE apply their 

Ke redoses, Fonts, Inlays, Slabs, Table-tops, Heraldry, 400 engravings, 35. od. —T. 397. 398, (OXFORD STREET) 399, 399A. THREE YEARS SYSTEM to Harwoniums from 
Pedestals, Chimney -pieces CULLETON, Engraver to the Queen, 25, | ____EEE z ole 2 2 and 2% guineas per quarter. 


A beautiful and high-class Material Cranbourne Stseet, corner of St. Martin's eS = oe 
For the Internal Decoration of Public Buildings, <n ; 7 ‘ i ewe, * . 
~~ th Lane. EQUITABLE Reversionary In-|)} 7550p and MOORE 4 

Offices and Show Kooms—64, Keyent Street. s - - terest a, ons L_snceaper Place, Strand, M a exten 
Works nton Stree ld Ke toad. = istablished 1835. their THREE YEARS SYSTEM to all parts of 

rks—Shenton Street, O} nt Koad MONOG RAMS by Culleton. No Capital Paid up, £480,000. Great Britian, Ilustrated Lists post free. 

OOD E . T ht b ws ches ~ or qnqeaving Paget ob maples = : LL. Sosiety purchases Reversionary Property and - _—e - 
ngravin au Qh | SPAM, OF aacress, H An OFMET BS Keven tur 6 ve . -ife Interests, and grants Loans on the ities : 
W & & & y very best paper and s00 envelopes at 21s., all pen Forms of prepenn mag be cheuined ahoaa H IGH-CLASS fashionable cloth- 
. ing for gentlemen paying cash at a fractional advance 


able PROFESSOR, the Author of two Handbooks , 
‘ **/ free and sent to any part for P.O. Order.—T, Cl 1 <yye 

m the Art.—PFor terms apply to Mr. GILKS, 11, King > or te . oon . | . S.C "TON 

Soin ie ae mm MIPE | TON, Die Sinker te Her Majesty, 25, Cranbourne Street, | E ii. a ArT on, only on the cost of production, Exclusively to order 








Reta, Bods wd Row. jon —" GILKS. Author of two] Omer of St. Martin's Lane. Joint Secretari and of the best ones. 

Handbooks on the above Art, gives Private Lessons, at | ; - ue, Lawrance D. Phillips and Co., Military and Court 
cho *'s Roac ediord Ro ondu: , = Tailors, 13, George Street, Hanover Square, W. Price 

Ne teed eee eee © ee ee of | IENNA EXHIBITION, lets on application. alia ‘ 


V 
the world in one day's notice ; card plate and fifty | RY’S Chocolate and Cocoa The ——= - = - — 
j best cards, d.; wedding cards, fifty each, fifty em-| ° 11; 
BIRKBECK Bank. Established | jes cite oe aes eit t sae asthe, Sone post | F Award of the Medal for Progress” at the|[,AWRANCE D. Phillips & Co., 
8e5 g and yo, Southampton Buildings, Chancery free. —T, CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourne | * "4 Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position Military and Court Tailors, a high-class fashionable 
2 | assigned the fina by a competent International Jury. order trade conducted for half a century on the credit 

















Lane nee - : 
Four per cent. Interest allowed on Deposits Current ne ee — ~ system, but now doing business solely for —_ money 

Accounts opened similar to the Joint Stock Banks, but , oman seceve & : ’ 

without any stipulation as to ainount of balance to be ONOGRAMS by Culleton.—No FRY S Caracas Cocoa. tm sme sacedl $3 “ mye Street, Hanover Square, W. - 

kept by the customer, Cheque Books supplied. Pur M y y | * A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. sees 

chases and Sales of British, Fore in and Colonial Bonds. — for ae hk oe —_. sean | * The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Feod, I AWRANCE D. Phillips & Co., 

Stocks, Shares, &c., effected, Advances made thereon, |fe@m of paper and 125 high-Hap envelopes, stamped i) paver, Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 7 Mi . lo i 

Office hours from so till 4, on Mondays from to till o, and | several colours, and sent to any part of the kingdom for| tent Geode oly wee Be OO —- 

on Saturdays from 10 till 2 o'clock, A Pamphlet contain. |%-, OF stamps.—T. CULLETON, Engraver to the | Nin PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 5. FRY & SONS. | patterns of each customer are prepared, corrected, and 
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